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Massive Cumulus Clouds rs wering — s make a 
nena and striking landscape. Rio "De Ja 

The Cumulus pa uds of re mmer nage anes 
hot weather thu nder storm and heavy rain. 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 





We have a special list of potgrown Climbing and other Roses, 
which we shall be glad to mail upon request. 


PEONTIES anp IRISES 


Ask for our special pamphlet of Peonies and Irises. Our Catalog, 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants, contains a complete list of Old-Fash- 
ioned Flowers and Rock Garden Plants, many of which we have 
growing.in pots for Summer Planting (see other advertisement). 
Beautifully illustrated in color and black. It contains an espe- 
cially instructive alphabetical table of Hardy Herbaceous Plants, 
indicating Flowering Period, approximate height and color. 


Pot-Grown Plants and Vines 


We are growing in pots for summer planting, Japanese Holly, 
Evergreen Hawthorne, Euonymus in variety, Wistaria, Honey- 
suckle, Silver Lace Vine—all are described in our catalog of 
Evergreens. 


In your request for Catalog, it is important to state definitely 
what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


NURSERYMEN & FLORISTS 
Rutherford - - New Jersey 



































Wonderful Beauty Reveale | 
in Farr’s Unusual Irises 


Truly Irises may be called “classic flowers,” 
season the “magic spell of hidden beauty” leads yo , 
a wonderland of interest and delight. 0 Ing 

Irises give wonderful effects in shrub bord 





! ers ide 
poois and streams, along walks and drives, ir 
irises are the one flower that add refinement and act 
to any planting. Brace 


UNUSUAL IRISES FROM FARR’s : 


We would not assume to say that all of the best Iris 
list, but we do assert that only the best are included—tho 
can be commended in no uncertain words. No varieties. that 
below 7 points by the American Iris Society are propa Tate 
our fields. Sated iy 
Have you received a copy of our 1926 catalog “‘Be 
by Farr’’ which presents Farr’s iehaedeatians ont an Plants 
merit? If not write us and it will be maile 


eS are in our 








thers of 
d Promptly, 


Farr Nursery Company 
121 Garfield Avenue WYOMISSING, PENNA. 
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It has ever been our ambition to maintain in our fields here at ; 
Faribault, as large, as fine, and as complete a collection of Peonies 
as can be found anywhere in the world. 

Unusually heavy plantings last fall and this spring have al- 
most doubled our acreage enabling us to offer to our customers 
this season as fine an assortment of Peonies as could be desired. 
If you wish the very choicest of the World’s Best Peonies, we can 
supply you as dur line is complete. 

If you are looking for those very rare sorts that are so hard 
to get such as the scarce Brand Peony Desire, good La Lorraine, 
true Kelway’s Queen, clean rooted La Fee, and many others, we 
can supply these. 

Our new.Price List, the finest we have ever issued, is just off 
the press) Among the many things it describes are all our won- 
derful New Brand Peonies, winners of the American Peony So- 
ciety’s Gold and Silver Medals. We are mailing it to all our old 
customers. We will gladly mail it to you on request together 
with our 64 page Big Peony Manual. Both are free. 

Peony growers for more than fifty years. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 


Box 24 Faribault, Minn. 












PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNC 


Iris, Bulb and Subscription OC 








HE Editor of this magazine has been grow 

Irises for many years and has a fine collecti: 
which are perfectly hardy anywhere, and which 
quire no special care or treatment for exceedil i 
fine results. A sufficient stock has been accumula’ 
so that they may be furnished with subscriptions! 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 


| OFFER Twelve (12) months’ subscription (more than 
pages of reading matter) and eighteen (18) or 
| strong Iris plants of at least six different varieties, both for 


postage prepaid. This trial offer is to introduce the magazine?) 
new readers. Full directions for planting and culture. re 


(Shipped in July, August, or September.) . be : 

















Bulb Offer ( (or Le Marechal Foch, a great light pink, if preferred. 


Bulbs will range from the smallest blooming sizes to the larges 
blooming sizes, so that a longer period of bloom may be had, ands 
that the smaller bulbs will be growing into bigger ones for bette 
bloom the second year. Mixed sizes of bulbs give the best result 
for the longest period of time. 


Alternate (120 Gladiolus bulbs, mixed,—all colors of the Rainbow 
(Shipped in Nov. or Dec. 


or at planting time in the Spring.) 





Send $3.00 in any form most convenient, with full name and address, 
say “Bulbs” or “Iris.” Madison Cooper, Calcium, N.Y 
NOTE:—These Combination Offers to Subscribers 
in Canada and west of the Mississippi River $3.30 | 
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Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00. (Copyright 1926 by Madison Cooper) 























FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 








beside PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 
ca Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 
ace 
5 Subscription price:— One Year, $2.00; Three Years, $4.50; Five Years, $6.00; Single Copy, 20c. 
in Our 
8e 
e in ° 
ants volume XIII. No. 7. Calcium, New York July, 1926 
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a Nymphaea in Bauer’s Aquatic Gardens (Oregon) 

ind § 

bette 

esult Nymphaea 

) 

— In the mirrored dawn Or is it Clytie, 

CSS, And shadows of sedge, In petals arrayed, 

N.Y And willow and ash, Or lily-fair Elaine, 

il At the lake’s edge. The Astolat maid? 

; | A white slim figure Or Undine, that mocking, 

ne Steps into the water ; Mist-fragile elf? 

—_— Is it Nausicaa, Oh, whoever you are, 
Or Pharaoh’s daughter ? You are beauty’s self. 


ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


~ Your Winter Supply of Vegetables 


BY CHARLES H. CHESLEY 


the way by the middle of June. 

Crops for late Summer use are 
growing and now we turn our atten- 
tion to crops for Winter. 

Root crops for Winter use should 
not be planted until the season is well 
advanced. A Beet the size of a hen’s 
egg is much better for table use than 
one three times as large. The same 
thing is true of Carrots and Turnips. 
Roots of large size are never as tender 
as the smaller ones. If we are grow- 
ing vegetables for market, we have 
to produce good-sized ones, for the 
average buyer does not realize that 
the smaller ones are of better quality. 
In growing for our own use, however, 
the case is different. We can grow 
them just as we like them. 


After the early Peas, Lettuce and 
other early crops are removed from 
the ground, the soil should be spaded 
deeply and allowed to lie idle for a few 
days. Add a liberal quantity of a 
brand of commercial fertilizer which 
has been prepared especially for root 
crops. Mix the chemicals thoroughly 
with the soil. If the ground happens 
to be dry, wet it down in good shape 
and spade it up again. Remove all 
roots and make it level and clean. 
You can plant Carrots and Beets as 
late as the middle of July, even in the 
Northern States, and raise good ones 
for Winter. Plant the seeds a little 
deeper than you would in the Spring, 
when the ground holds more moisture. 
If the weather is hot and dry, cover 
the spot with burlap for a few days. 
Once the seeds. have germinated, the 
plants will grow rapidly. 

Sweet Corn may be planted as late 
as the last of July. Plant the Golden 
Bantam, with plenty of plant food in 
the soil and you will reap golden ears 
of good size in September. This va- 
riety is much more desirable than the 
late Evergreen, which must be planted 
six weeks earlier. 

Peas, as a rule, do not make a satis- 
factory Fall crop. However, if you 
have new land, (that is, land that has 
not grown Peas or Beans for a year or 
two,) by all means plant Peas as late 
as July. If the late Summer proves 
dry, and not too dry, you will probably 
get a crop but never as large as from 
spring-sown seeds. ; 

Beans of the earlier types will pro- 
duce a crop of green snaps when 
planted as late as the first of August. 
The only drawback may be a wet 
period the first of September, which 
will cause them to rust. Nevertheless, 
Beans should be planted in succession. 
. The first plantings of early and late 
varieties should give green Beans un- 
til August fifteenth, and later plant- 
ings should fill out the season. 

Do not forget salad plants: Lettuce, 
unless it can be given a partially 
shaded.location, does not head up well 


T ite early garden is well out of 
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during the hot period. Endive will 
stand the heat better and serves very 
acceptably in its stead. This plant 
forms a sort of loose head of crinkly 
leaves. In the green state it has a 
very bitter taste, but the plants blanch 
easily when tied up and are beauti- 
fully white and crisp. It may be sown 
as late as August. Chinese Cabbage 
of several varieties should be planted 
in the Summer for Winter or Late 
Fall use. It forms a nice head of 
white and tender leaves which serves 
very well in place of Lettuce and may 
also be boiled and used as “greens.” 
Do not try to grow this plant from 
spring-planting, as it runs to seed in 
the warm weather. 


There is no reason why crisp Rad- 
ishes should not be enjoyed during the 
Fall months. Plant the Icicle, a long 
variety, and the roots will grow 
rapidly. Plantings every two weeks 
until September will produce a suc- 
cession. If the small round Radishes 
are preferred, these may be planted 
instead of Icicle. Do not try to grow 
Radishes where other root crops have 
been removed earlier in the season. 
Better choose a piece of new land if 
possible; or, if not, a plat where Peas 
or Beans have been removed. This 
precaution is necessary to guard 
against root maggots. 

Late Cabbage, Cauliflower and 
Brussels Sprouts for Fall and Winter 
use should be set in the ground dur- 
ing July. Procure the plants from 
some grower, if they have not already 
been started and set them where early 
Potatoes and Peas have been removed. 
These vegetables will not do well 
where the same kinds were grown 
earlier in the year, nor will they 
thrive if set where the same crop was 
grown last year. New land is excep- 
tionally good, if well fertilized, for 
all of these plants. 


I want to urge upon gardeners the 
value of Brussels Sprouts as a Winter 
vegetable. In my garden it has proved 
as easy to grow as a Cabbage and re- 
quires practically the same treatment. 
Try to have the plants well grown, 
say fifteen to eighteen inches tall, by 
the first of September, then remove 
the leaves and the little heads will 
form in the axils where the leaves 
have been removed. This vegetable is 
improved by frost and may be left 
out even after snow falls without in- 
jury. If you want something of the 
Cabbage tribe, but infinitely better, 
try Brussels Sprouts. 

The way I have succeeded with 
Cauliflower is similar to the methods 
pursued with Sprouts. I set the plants 
in July, trying to have good ones, 
then keep them growing rapidly. By 
the first of September, they should 
have large leaves and stand up well 
and tiny heads will begin to appear. 
During the early Fall the heads in- 
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Caleium, x.y. 
Tuly, 1995 


crease rapidly in size, maki 

tically all their growth in Sung Bae 

The latter part of the month _ 
» 1eaves 


should be drawn over t 
tied together in order re bist 
edible part. Cabbage jg som 
easier to grow than Cauliflower. t 
green Cabbage worm is the onh The 
that ever troubles me. | hana Peat 
able to stop the depredations Me 
pest by the use of salt, when the pata 
is small. For larger patches Pa 
of lead may be used as a spray Th 
Cabbage increases from the center : 
there is no danger in using the Dele 
as it remains upon the i 
eg outer leaves, 
Celery for Fall and Winter use ma 
be set in the ground where early em 
have been removed. Good Tich oi] 
will grow good Celery when the Plants 
are set as late as the first of August 
The main thing to observe ig to ou 
good plants, those which have been 
transplanted a couple of times jn order 
to induce the growth of strong mg 
systems. Use the Giant Pagcg| for 
Winter use. This variety may be g. 
lowed to grow until frost, then re. 
moved to the cellar, where it may jp 
blanched without difficulty. 


Turnips are of better quality i 
grown in the Fall. They are eggey. 
tially a cool weather crop. Those of 
the ruta baga type require a rather 
long season, although the half-grom 
roots are best for home use. We hay 
grown good roots, when the seed was 
planted as late as the first of July 
For success with Turnips, plant wher 
there is not too much rotted vegetation 
or manure with the soil. Spade 
a new patch, if possible, and fertilix 
with chemicals; potash being one of 
the important elements needed. 4 
plat ten feet square will usually grov 
all the ruta bagas an ordinary family 
will require during the Winter. 

The true Turnips grow quickly, 
thus we have grown nice roots of the 
White Egg when the seed was planted 
as late as the middle of August. h 
southern localities, they may be plantel 
a month later. White Turnips are mt 
as good keepers as the yellow varieties 
and those of the ruta baga clas 
Their principal virtue lies in the fat 
that they may be planted very late. 





Hemlock for Evergreen Hedge 


Northern situations demand 3 
strictly hardy hedge plant or tr, 
and the so-called Hemlock or Her 
lock Spruce, (Tsuga canadensis,) i 
not only hardy but has beautiful fdl- 
age and makes a desirable hedge. 


The common Hemlock is one of th 
best conifers for hedge purposes. 
is especially true in the North wher 
a very hardy tree is wanted. T 
Hemlock makes fairly rapid grov 
and is very responsive to pruning. 

Any desired shape may be se 
and it can be kept down to any® 
quired height by cutting back in the 
Spring. 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Seasonable Work for 


early Carrots this month, for 
Gi use, also Turnips and globe 
Beet. 


The best way to sow seed during the 





BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


this, is to place the soot in a bag, 
which is tied to a stick, (see illus- 
tration,) and tap with another stick, 
over the plants. Or the soot can be 
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July 


Sow Asters for late supply. 

Divide Iris and dry off Lady Wash- 
ington Geraniums. 

Repot Arum Lilies, seedling Cycla- 






















WATERING 
FRUIT TREES 
IN SUMMER 





























SS OVER SEEDS IN SUMMER 
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DISBUD ROSES FOR FINEST 
FLOWERS 7, 


SOOT AND LIME 
FOR SLUGS 


HELP GE RMINATION. 
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GREASE BAND YOUR 
FRUIT TREES 
JG THIS MONTH 


Eis 3 





MULCH OF 
LEAVES faa 
GRAS 








Summer is to first make the drills, 
then fill them with water, and when 
this has drained away, sow the seed 
and cover. 

Sow Onions on any vacant ground, 
for “sets” to plant next year, or for 
winter salad. Sow thickly. 

Sow succession crops of Radishes 
and Spinach. 

Keep side shoots removed from 
Sweet Peas and Tomatoes. 

Summer prune fruit trees, and dis- 
bud Dahlias and Roses. 

Water large trees in dry situations, 
at least once every two weeks, and do 
this thoroughly. Draw up the soil 
to form a basin around the trees, then 
fil) with water. Afterwards, level up 
again, then place leaves over the soil, 
- grass clippings, to retain the mois- 
ure, 

There is still time to sow seeds of 
perennials. Place the seed boxes in 
a shady place, and if slugs are trouble- 
some, cover the box with cheesecloth, 
or place on pots, with soot and lime 
scattered around. A good way to do 





placed inside a tin with holes in top, 
and sprinkled around. 

Root cuttings of all kinds of shrubs 
in frames, this month. 

Make up Mushroom beds outside. 
Plant Broccoli, B. Sprouts, Savoy, 
Kale, and all winter greens. 

Make new plantations of Straw- 
berries. 

Root cuttings of Heaths towards 
end of the month in boxes of sandy 
soil, covered with a sheet of glass. 

Propagate Mossy Saxifrages by 
cuttings and division. Root cuttings 
of Geraniums for winter flowering. 

Grease band fruit trees this month. 

Sow Schizanthus for winter flower- 
ing in the greenhouse. 

Sow spring Cabbage for fall plant- 
ing, last week of this month. 

Make new plantations of Water 
Cress this month, where there is a 
suitable stream of water. 

Layer Carnations, Clematis and 
Roses. 

Rhododendrons can also be layered 
now. 


men, Primulas, and Cinerarias, into 


larger pots, as required. 





The Old-Fashioned Flower Pot 


Many times I’ve sat and pondered, 
When the evening shadows fall; 
And I’ve often sadly wondered 

At the strangeness of it all; 

How the folks these days are changing, 
How they seem to have forgot. 
Once within each front-room window 
Sat a big red Flower Pot; 

In it bloomed a bright Geranium, 

Or a Heliotrope or two; 

Or perhaps some fine Petunias 

Or an Ageratum blue; 

Or it might have been Verbenas 
Giving out their sweet perfume; 
That reminded one of Summer, 

As one stepped within the room. 
Altho’ most folks have forgotten, 

I am glad to say I’ve not; 

For I’ve got within my window 

The Old-fashioned Flower Pot. 


IRA J. ZIMMERMAN 
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The “Pineys” and Other Flowers of Old 


BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Texas) 


In memory I walk again in my 
sainted Grandmother’s garden. 


walked by Grandmother’s side 

adown the long walk in her beloved 
garden, the air around us laden with 
the breath of Clove Pinks at our feet 
or wafted from the Rose bed just be- 
yond. 

My greatest joy as a very young 
child was to be allowed to walk in 
this garden with my hand clasped in 
Grandmother’s as she led me along 
the wide grassy path between beds of 
marvelous treasures that we now 
seem to reck little of in these swift- 
moving days of new, ever new, vari- 
eties in the flower kingdom. 


It was a tall gate,—this entrance 
to wonderland,—tall and gleaming in 
snowy whiteness, that Grandmother 
opened, led me through, and closed 
again so carefully behind her. The 
vista was beautiful though I knew 
so little of such ideas at the time. 
If we could but turn back the hand of 
time what happiness for us! 


Each bed bordering the wide walk 
was exactly alike, thereby allowing 
the liberty of plenty of cut flowers 
without detracting from the beauty of 
either. The first great clumps were 
Lilacs with purple blooms so huge and 
long I have never seen such marvels in 
later years. Their fragrance met us 
like a cloud. 


The second sentinels either side of 
the walk were Snowballs (Viburnum) 
and even now I tread the snowy petal- 
strewn path and feel the soft touch 
of drifting velvet against my face. 
These four clumps stood ten feet high 
with ladened branches that often 
barred our pathway, yet Grandmother 
would not have them trimmed. 


Ve SEEMS but yesterday that I 


UST in the shadow of the Snowball 
nestled Grandmother’s special pets, 
her “Pineys.” They may be Peonies in 
these days but they are no lovelier, 
red nor pink, than when she bent so 
tenderly over the curving thick buds 
and said to me, “This one will be open 
tomorrow and we will walk down to 
see it.” 

And each hour of the next day 
would be as nothing for me until 
Grandmother hung her tiny flower 
basket and scissors on her arm and 
said to me, “Shall we walk in the 
garden now, Granddaughter?” I 
wonder if we fully realize that the 
hurry and bustle of today is robbing 
us of so much quiet, intense enjoy- 
ment of things? 


Next the “Pineys” was the Fleur- 
de-lis (the White Flags commonly 
spoken of in these days) but which 
with their burden of fragrance were 
very beautiful in those old gardens. 


I loved to slip my fingers up and down 
their slick sword-like leaves. 

Flowering Almond came next. Oh 
I love it yet, with its arms wreathed 
in tiny rose-like blossoms though I 
have not seen it for ages now. I won- 
der if it is cultivated in any garden 
now? Then we came to a long bed of 
Tulips and while I realize they must 
have been lovely yet there is no mem- 
ory of attraction for them and I think 
I must have waited “first on one foot, 
then on the other” until we walked on 
to the bed of Clove Pinks which I shall 
never forget. 


Perhaps it was that I was allowed 
to gather the fragrant, fringed dar- 
lings to help fill the basket, and with 
some to carry specially to Aunt Chloe 
in exchange for some of her wonder- 
ful cookies. There were times in my 
young life when moments with Aunt 
Chloe ranked with almost equal im- 
portance as the walks in the garden. 
That is childhood. 


HEN there was a bunch of plants 

that I did not like because of their 
name, Bleeding Heart, though in after 
years I have sought eagerly for one 
for my garden. But I did love Gypso- 
phila Paniculata, (Baby’s Breath) be- 
cause of its white cloud of bloom and 
feathery beauty. And, too, I loved 
the bed of Striped Grass (Arundinaria 
Variegata) and often stood by while 
my two young aunts endeavored to 


Baha 


“Um, Ni 
Tul, 19 
find two blades striped just 
the finder would then have 
most desired, so the old saying 

There was a bed of Lilj went, 
and pink, and yellow blotched at 
I did not like these either hawt 
smelling one once, I got 
on my nose. Neither did T it 
magnificent-looking Onopordon (Stn 
Thistle) that stood on the f 
edge. But Sweet Basil, Sweet Mary 
and Spearmint I loved because Ties 
pose, they were open to my Want, 
touch and handling. 

Then came Grandmother’s ¢ 
place—a bed of Sweet William 
every imaginable color, I thought, 7 
day I never see such heads of bloom 4 
in that bed under the shadow of th 
summerhouse at the end of the 
and which was surrounded by such 
wealth of vari-colored Hollyhocks and 
covered completely with Mary Wash. 
ington Rose. There we would sit and 
pull a bell rope that ended at the big 
kitchen door and this was a sign thy 
Grandmother wanted tea sent to th 
garden with a plate of Aunt Choe; 
cookies which she always sent quickly 
by one of her small helpers, 


Such as this always added to th 
importance of the state occasion ij 
my mind although little ones did no 
“jabber” in those days with older peo- 








ple but sat very still and “looked on” 
While I have not, I know, mentiong 
all the wonders of the long walk, ye 
it is enough to make me wish heartily 
that I had one like it, and could lead 
my own tiny granddaughter adown its 
treasures. 





A Radio Lily Talk 


BY MRS. H. B. TILLOTSON, (Minn.) 
From Station WCCO, April, 1925 


T IS particularly fitting at this season 
I of the year to talk about Lilies, the 

emblem of Eastertime. Their purity 
and fragrance appeal to us and make 
them the best-loved flower which comes 
into our homes on that day. 

Most cultivated Lilies grow wild in 
some part of the world, sometimes in the 
highlands where drainage is good, and 
sometimes on the prairies, like the 
Lilium tenuifolium, or Coral Lily, which 
is a native of the Steppes of Siberia and 
is hardy in the coldest country. 

The Lily zone is in general compara- 
tively warm, as the northern limit seems 
to be in Europe from Siberia to the 
Neil-gerry Hills in India, and in 
America, from the southern Canadian 
border to southern California. 

Lilies are found mainly in Japan, 
California, Europe, China and India. 
California ranks second for its nymber 
of native Lilies; Japan, only, having 
more. 

There are at present about 70 known 
varieties; nearly all of which may be 
grown out-of-doors in the warmer parts 
of the United States. In Minnesota 


about a dozen can be coaxed to grow;— 
commercially, only three or four ar 
used. 

Lilies are propagated in several ways: 
They may be grown from seed, just the 
same as any other perennial;—som 
will bloom when one year old, many 
when two and all of them in their 
third year. 

If, when planting your Lilies in th 
Fall, you break off a few scales, do not 
throw them away, stand them up on the 
lower edge in rows in damp sand, keep 
moist, and do not allow to freeze. In 
the Spring you will find that a small 
bulb has developed at the base of each 
scale. Take them up, (scale and bulb) 
plant carefully in good soil, and keep 
cultivated. They will bloom the second 
year. 

Lilies grown from seeds, bloom mort 
quickly and are more vigorous than the 
scale-grown bulbs. Some Lilies, like the 
old-fashioned Tiger, produce many small 
bulbs at the axils of their leaves. Plant 
these bulblets and they will soon pr 
duce blooming size bulbs. Of course, 


as the old clumps grow on and on, they 
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multiply; put much too slowly for the 
propagato Ressive an Easter Lily this 
: i" not throw it away when it is 

h blooming ;—water and_ keep 

‘» until it is time to plant it out- 
alive rs;—then place it in one of your 
of-doo beds in partial shade. Soon it 
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a tow up other spikes and bloom 


pa in late July or August. 


love a fairly rich, well-drained 
fpr St no manure. Most of them 
Ww wild in a loose clay soil, well filled 
th decaying sticks, or leaves. In our 
: ardens any soil which will produce 
yt crop of Potatoes will grow good 
Lilies They should be planted four 
times their thickness below the surface 
¢ the ground on a little mound of sand 
fot drainage,—after being rolled in flow- 
ers of sulphur. The Japanese lay them 
their sides to keep out the water. 
u wish to use a fertilizer, you will 
find bone meal the safest. 

All Lilies like partial shade except the 
Candidum which insists on full sunshine. 
The Candidum or Madonna Lily was the 
first to find its way into the cultivated 

ens of England;—records say in 
1596. It is supposed to be the Lily which 
Shakespeare alludes to in his plays and 

. Before that time there were no 
Lilies in the English gardens. At first 
it was only grown by the very rich and 
by the Royal Family—now it may be 
seen in every cottage garden, often in 
a neglected spot, a perfect riot of bloom. 
It does not like to be disturbed. 


In Minnesota it is possible to have 
blooming Lilies from early June until 
late frosts in September. First on the 
list is the Lilium Elegans. There are 
about a dozen varieties of this one Lily 
but only three or four which are out- 
standing. In color they run from a low 
growing orange-yellow with dark-brown 
spots, to a tall, vivid crimson called 
Elegans Magnificum. It is a native of 
Japan, is hardy, and grows well in 
ordinary soil in the open border. 

Lilium Tenuifolium comes at the same 
time also the old-fashioned Orange and 
Lemon Lilies of our grandmothers’ gar- 
dens. Then Lilium Hansoni, a reddish 
yellow Japanese Lily of the Turk’s Cap 
type. It is hardy in Minnesota and 
should be treated as the Auratums are. 

Next comes the Madonna of which I 
have already spoken. It combines beau- 
tifully with the hardy Baby’s Breath 
and Delphiniums, with a touch of pink, 
such as the Dorothy Perkins Rose. 

After this comes the Lilium Henryi, 
a beautiful clear yellow with a fine line 
of green down the center of each petal, 
which turns back like the Turk’s Cap 
Lily. It is very hardy, blooms every 
year, and has a great many blooms on a 
stem. It likes plenty of water when in 
full growth. 

At the same time comes the Testaceum, 
or Nankeen Lily of a dainty yellow color. 
t is hardy and very fragrant;—one 
stem will fill a room with perfume. At 
this time also comes our own native 
Turk’s Cap Lilies—and the latest dis- 
covery in the Lily world—the Regale 
from western China. This grows from 
three to five feet tall and is perfectly 
hardy; has large trumpet-shaped flow- 
ers; white with a pink tint and a touch 
of yellow in the throat. It is delicately 
scented. This is admitted to be the 
fea beautiful garden Lily yet intro- 


Next is the Auratum or “Goldbanded 
y of Japan.” It is quite different 
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Showing How to Stake Plants 


Stakes for supporting plants should not be more prominent than necessary. 
Green painted stakes are the least conspicuous, besides lasting longer than unpainted 
ones. For tying small plants green raffia is the least conspicuous; but for such 
plants as Carnations wire supports are recommended. Growths should not be 
tied tightly to the stakes. In order to prevent the ties from slipping, it is a good 
plan to tie the raffia tightly to the stake before passing it round the growth. 
Stakes of any appreciable size should always be pointed at the lower end. (From 
The Garden and The Home, Sydney, Australia.) 

















A Gladiolus A slovenly support A plant badly staked 
neatly staked 























Tying several growths Showing the proper 
to one stake way to tie plants 








from the Regale. The petals turn back, Speciosum. One variety, a pure white, 
are white with brown spots, and a yellow very fragrant; and the other, white with 
band in the center of each one. Some- much pink on the edge of the petals, 
times the flowers are twelve inches and many pink spots. No doubt every 
across and are always fragrant. one of you have seen them in the flower 

By this time it is the middle of August shops. These will keep on blooming out- 
and the last one to bloom is the Lilium  of-doors until killed by frost. 



























Deep or Shallow Planting for 
Peonies,—are they both right? 


N Disnti your Editorial on deep 


planting, with reference to 
Peonies, in which you state that 
two or three inches is too deep, and 
has resulted, for you, in general, in 
slow growth, delayed blooming, and 
unsatisfactory plant, I am inclined to 
think that you have misprinted the 
depth, and you probably planted five 
or six inches deep. I will not question 
the reference in the line above where 
you had best results in shallow plant- 
ing, the rain washing the dirt off the 
eyes of the Peonies, because you per- 
haps covered them again after the 
rain. But in not mentioning that you 
did so cover, you are spelling trouble 
for people living where Winters are 
severely cold, and Summers unduly 
hot. 
Now, having taken the exception, 
I am going to give my reasons for so 
doing. 


N) cop can guess, I grow some 
Peogfes, about 320 plants, of per- 
haps’ 450° varieties, and all of my 
plants are intended to be about two 
inches below the surface of the 
ground, and where they sink or heave 
I reset them to that depth. My soil is 
exceptionally heavy, being a very stiff 
clayey soil, that bakes like a brick in 
heat. I feel that they should be no 
deeper, but I positively cannot state 
that some do not sink some or raise 
up. Now where the eyes are exposed 
in Winter they freeze black, in cases, 
and are dead, or they turn a deep red, 
and remain small, not growing into 
the plump eyes that they should be;— 
they seem to sunburn, and where they 
remain exposed there is no growth of 
the crown, it becoming dry and woody. 
My plants grow as much as can 
possibly be expected or wanted. To 
mention just one instance, that of a 
rather slow growing plant, Le Cygne; 
four years ago I planted two small 
single eye pieces, at the depth I con- 
sider proper, two inches below the sur- 
face, and believe me, I watched that 
the eyes never uncovered, and they 
never have, neither did they heave, as 
I would uncover the eyes and measure 
to see that they stayed the proper 
depth. This Spring there are nine 
husky eyes on one, and six similar 
eyes on the other. 

I could mention numerous instances 
where I have wonderful increase, and 
I may say without any guess work 
whatever, that where the Peonies were 
planted, in accordance with my rule, 
two inches, that I have very satisfac- 
tory growth, and out of my entire 
planting, (and many of the fine ones 
were very small divisions,) I have, 


until last season, lost but three plants; 
one a very poor root of Evangeline, 
direct from Lemoine, and suffering 
from nematodes, that I was at that 
time unfamiliar with, and two ordi- 
nary roots planted in the Spring. Last 
season I divided three, three-year old 
Mme. Ducels, and lost two pieces over 
the Winter. These were not the best 
of roots, and I do not consider that the 
way of planting had anything to do 
with their rotting of the crown. 


I agree with your remarks about 
Glads, and other bulbs in general, but 
would like to plant Lilies as shallow 
as Glads or Tulips, Narcissi, etc. I 
am not overly familiar with the 
bulbous plants except Glads, Tulips, 
and Lilies, and I certainly recommend 
shallow planting for Glads, staking 
where too heavy, but deeper for Tulips, 
and deeper still for Lilies, especially 
Lil. Auratum, which must have its 
roots cool. 

JOHN ABRAMSON, (N. J.) 


Editor’s Comment :— 


ES, Brother Abramson is quite 

right that the eyes of Peonies were 
not allowed to remain exposed in the 
case referred to. But J never planted 
Peonies as deep as five or six inches, 
and I positively know that a depth of 
one inch is plenty enough, even in 
light sandy soil;—that is, with the 
top, or highest eye of the root one 
inch below the average level of the 
surface. Growers who recommend 
planting which is deeper than the 
plant naturally grows are figuring « * 
trouble for many people, and tho: 
commercial growers who have ligt 
sandy soil themselves often do no 
realize that many gardeners have 
heavy clay. Shallow planting, with 
a light protection of some kind during 
the first Winter, if necessary, is far 
better than deep planting under any 
conditions. 

While I am no Peony expert, my ex- 
perience covers more than 2000 plants 
in more than 200 varieties, practically 
all in light sandy soil. 


T MIGHT be hinted in this con- 

nection that many people don’t 
know what an inch is, anyway, and 
not carrying a measure in their pocket 
they guess at the dimension. Only a 
mechanic can do this successfully. 

This Editor, for one, has carried a 
one-foot, ivory, german-silver bound, 
folding pocket rule for many years, 
having been engaged in mechanical 
work more or less since boyhood; but 
I don’t suppose that one person in 
one thousand carries any sort of meas- 
uring stick, and, therefore, one inch or 
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two inch, or three inch, or 
less, means little or nothing but 
as these dimensions are arran oaly 
the cranium of the planter. Fon a 
I would recommend that they pes... 
sort of a measuring rule to roan 
I am not trying to throw any brie, 
at Brother Abramson, but just tel: 
a few plain facts for any planta 
reads this little note. Who 


MADISON Coop 


A Peony 125 Years Ojq 


E DWARDSVILLE, Illinois, boasts 

what is probably the oldest Peg 
plant in the United States, ig Bh 
the world. It was recently peg 
planted to the home of its new 9 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Spilman, foyy gen. 
erations removed from its Originator 
in Germany about one hundred twenty. 
five years ago. Mrs. Spilman, th 
present owner, has been kind en 
to furnish the facts upon which this 
sketch is based. 

It seems that Mrs. Spilman’s great 
grandfather, George Friedrich Bary. 
back, was a great lover of flowers apj 
established, about four miles from th 
present site of Edwardsville in why 
is now Madison County, Illinois, th 





first flower garden known in this part | 


of the country. 

The elder Berensbach was an ardey 
lover of the homeland as well ag of 
flowers and made several trips to Ge. 
many, bringing back with him ead 
time a few choice plants for his flowe 
garden. On one of these trips, mak 
in the late seventeen nineties, Mr 
Berensbach was so pleased with this 
particular Peony which had just bes 
introduced by a German hybridize, 
that he purchased a root of it an 
brought it back with him, along with 
a number of Phloxes and other plants 
With the exception of the Peony, al 
traces of the other original plant 
have disappeared. 

Mr. Barnsback’s son, John Barn 
back, also a resident of Madiso 
County, Illinois, admired the Peony 
and preserved it after the death of 
its original owner. Later, his (Joh 
Barnsback’s) daughter, Margaret, wift 
of George Shaffer, brought the plant 
with her to Edwardsville about 1900. 
The death of Mrs. Shaffer’s husbani 
a little later, caused her to move ti 
Phoenix, Arizona, and the Peony was 
given to Mrs. Spilman’s father, W. W. 
Barnsback, where it continued t 
thrive until after his death. Th 
family home was sold recently and th 
aged plant acquired a new owner whel 
it was transferred to the yard of Mn 
Elizabeth B. Spilman, a daughter 0 
W. W. Barnsback. 

Since all the older varieties @ 
Peonies have long since been sup 
planted by newer and better ones, thi 
particular Peony probably has no colt 
mercial value but its sentimental valtt 
to the descendants of its importer 
original owner are beyond price. 


L. S. Hopkins, (Mo.) 
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Green,—The Floral Accompaniment 
BY MRS. H. P. MAGERS 


0 A GREAT extent the beauty of 
Tox flowers depends upon the foli- 

age used with them; so that too 
much care and thought can scarcely 
be given to the subject. ; 

How often have we seen beautiful 
flowers ruined by the use of inappro- 

riate foliage or none at all. While 
it goes without saying that Ferns are 
‘lvays beautiful; still, we cannot all 
have them, at all times. There is 
lenty of other greenery, however, 
that nearly, if not quite, equals them 
in beauty for this use. Where can 
you find more airy grace than in the 
feathery tops of the common Aspar- 
agus? We always allow a few of the 
earliest stocks to grow without cut- 
ting for that purpose. 

To combine with Nasturtiums there 
js nothing so fine as their own broad, 
shiny leaves; which cannot be said of 
all fowers. Zinnias, for instance, re- 
quire all of their own coarse, rough 
leaves stripped away and either As- 
paragus or the light graceful plumes 
and leaves of the sweet-scented 
Artemisia _lactiflora, Hawthorne- 
scented Mugwort, used with them; 
when they fairly crowd the queenly 
Dahlia for honors. 

The slender fern-like leaves of the 
Pyrethrum are one of the choicest 
things in the garden. Then, too, they 
start so early that they are ready for 
the early Sweet Peas with which they 
combine especially well, and nothing 
is lovelier with the Pyrethrum. 

Queen Anne’s Lace, or Wild Carrot, 
is another early plant which gives us 
beautiful, broad, finely-cut leaves. 
They are green all Winter so are 
doubly welcome, ready as they are, 
for any chance flower in the long cold 
months or even alone they are beau- 
tiful as a table decoration. In the 
Summer the _ delicate, lacy-white 
bloom, surrounded by the fine cut 
leaves, is a welcome addition to the 
vases. I like it particularly well with 
Canterbury Bells or Snapdragons. It 
blends beautifully with a cluster of 
mixed flowers; much better, indeed, 
than green alone. 


HEIR own blades seem to me 

better with such flowers as the Iris, 
Gladiolus, and Narcissus; but Tulips 
are all the better for the softening 
effect of a leaf or spray. I like a few 
sprigs of Peppermint with them. 

Myrtle is another green which we 
always have with us and which looks 
well with most flowers. Let a few 
stems, clothed in the glossy, dark-green 
leaves droop from a bowl of Roses and 
what is more lovely. 
The graceful Tamarisk is a greenery 
little used and yet it is wonderfully 
effective, especially so when in bloom. 
The misty pink flower heads, and 
Silvery-green foliage, lend an airy 
grace to the commonest of flowers. 


I remember one very satisfying 
bouquet which I arranged last Spring. 
I broke off the thick bushy top of a 
young Larkspur; one just a few 
inches tall; and after pushing it down 
in the vase I arranged sprays of blue 
and pink Larkspur loosely through it; 
being so bushy it held them in posi- 
tion and furnished the green also. 


The leaves of the Bleeding Heart 
and Columbine are very good. The 
plumy Bleeding Heart does not die 
down until Fall, being practically an 
ever-bloomer, and has small fine-cut 
leaves of a silvery-green which seems 
to be just the thing for the Pansies. 


Even Tansy and Parsley have their 
uses among the flowers and very good 
use, too, for they seem like new things 
in such surroundings. I use a great 
many Carrot leaves in the late cut 
flowers which I sell. Perennial Phlox 
seems to excel itself in its company. 
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Caryopteris or Blue Spirea, is a 
most pleasing addition to a cluster of 
perennial Aster and Boltonia;—com- 
bining, as it does, its many rich green 
leaves and clusters of airy blue flow- 
ers, it-~seems to be just what they 
need. 

Ground Ivy, Gill-over-the-ground, or 
any number of other names, is one 
of the daintiest of greeneries, espe- 
cially in the Spring when it is covered 
with its tiny blue flowers. Pansies 
seem to love it. 

Thalictrum, Meadow Rue, with its 
delicately-cut foliage and feathery 
flower heads, is most beautiful in any 
company. 

But when the Chrysanthemum, last 
and consequently most precious, is 
brought in for the vases, cut long 
stems, so generously supplied with 
their own spicy-scented leaves, and 
you have an offering fit for a king. 
There seems to be no greenery which 
accords so perfectly with them as 
their own many-tinted leaves, unless 
it may be a few brightly-colored au- 
tumn leaves. 





The Glory of the Garden 


Our Homeland is a garden that is full of stately views, 

Of borders, beds and shrubberies and lawns and avenues, 
With statues on the terraces and Peacocks strutting by; 
But the Glory of the Garden lies in more than meets the eye. 


For where the old thick Laurels grow, along the thin red wall, 
You’ll find the tool and potting-sheds which are the heart of all, 
The cold-frames and the hot-houses, the dung-pits and the tanks, 
The rollers, carts, and drain-pipes, with the barrows and the planks. 


And there you’ll see the gardeners, the men and ’prentice boys 
Told off to do as they are bid and do it without noise; 

For, except when seeds are planted and we shout to scare the birds, 
The Glory of the Garden it abideth not in words... 


And some can pot Begonias and some can bud a Rose, 

And some are hardly fit to trust with anything that grows; 

But they can roll and trim the lawns and sift the sand and loam, 
For the Glory of the Garden occupieth all who come. 


Our Homeland is a garden, and such gardens are not made 

By singing :—“Oh, how beautiful,” and sitting in the shade 
While better men than we go out and start their working lives 
At grubbing weeds from gravel-paths with broken dinner-knives. 


There’s not a pair of legs so thin, there’s not a head so thick, 
There’s not a hand so weak and white, nor yet a heart so sick, 
But it can find some needful job that’s crying to be done, 

For the Glory of the Garden glorifieth every one. 


Then seek your job with thankfulness and work till further orders, 
If it’s only netting Strawberries or killing slugs on borders; 

And when your back stops aching and your hands begin to harden, 
You will find yourself a partner in the Glory of the Garden. 


Oh, Adam was a gardener, and God who made him, sees 

That half a proper gardener’s work is done upon his knees, 

So when your work is finished, you can wash your hands and pray 
For the Glory of the Garden that it may not pass away! 

And the Glory of the Garden it shall never pass away! 





RUDYARD KIPLING ~ 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.’’—ZOROASTER 


“Remember Who You Are” 


ROM a picture of Roland Hayes he is (apparently) 
Fan average representative of the Negro race. 

Nothing about his appearance would indicate 
him as especially gifted or distinguished in any way. 

But read again the headline above and I think you 
will have a clue as to why he is really different. It 
seems that the expression “remember who you are” 
originated with the mother of Roland Hayes and truly 
she must be a very exceptional ex-slave woman, and 
doubtless much of Hayes’ success has been due to the 
tutoring and steadying influence of his black mother. 


But for the benefit of those who do not know 
Hayes it may be stated that he is perhaps the great- 
est Negro success in the musical world of recent 
years, and his singing has brought him fame both at 
home and abroad. It is said that his singing has a 
quality about it which is not readily understandable, 
but which is, nevertheless, to use a slang word, quite 
“fetching.” 

But all of this success has not turned the head of 
Roland Hayes. Through it all apparently he is able 
to heed the warning of his mother,—“‘remember who 
you are,’”—and it is stated that his manner and be- 
havior are modest, and at all times decorous, as well 
as gentle and dignified. 


But with all due respect to Roland Hayes and his 

mother this sketch is mostly for the purpose of 
pointing out that the “remember who you are” phrase 
could well be pasted into the hat of everyone, where 
they could see it often. 

It is safe to say that about nine Americans out 
of ten have a bad case of “swelled-head.” It is, of 
course, perfectly natural that they should, with the 
tremendous strides which civilization is making and 
with the great progress which has been made by this 
great Republic among civilized people;—but is a 
“swelled head” necessary? Why should we not keep 
in mind,—“remember who you are”? The fact that 
a person has made a financial success, a social suc- 
cess, or a success in any particular activity, enter- 
prise, or walk of life, need not cause him to forget 
who he is,—his origin, and his probable destination. 


While the purpose of life is not as plain to us as 
it might be, nor as plain as it doubtless will be; yet 
it is quite plain that its purpose is not mere material 
gain and mere entertainment of self. The purpose 
of life is far deeper than that, and if it could only 
be understood by all that the purpose of life is ad- 
vancement,—not of a material sort, but of a spiritual, 
moral and permanent sort,—then the material gain 
will be placed in its true light, and it will become, 
and be considered, altogether secondary. 
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PEOPLE like Roland Hayes are doubtless ing»: 
if that word may be so used. Just what inspiratee 
consists of, we need not perhaps discuss here a 
that Hayes is under the control of higher influe 
we need not question. And just here a thought 
curs which is worth pondering. &. 


Certain individuals have had important duti 
given them to perform, and these duties may be can 
inspiration. In many cases after the duties he 
been performed these same inspired individuals ha 
fallen into mediocrity. It is related, for instance 
how the famous girl of history, Jeanne qd’ Are = 
inspired to lead her people during a crisis, and afte: 
leading her people she passed from the stage, . 


And we may draw a lesson of life which we can 
take from our own observation among people we haye 
known, that in many cases when a lifework is 
finished, the individual does not live long thereafter 

We need not carry the discussion further; py 
friends, there is surely something to think about 
here. “Remember who you are.” If you are given 
an important position in life, it is for a purpose, and 
you need not feel “swell-headed” about it. You ay 
only the servant of a higher Power. If you fail tj 
make good, you won’t “make your grade,” for 4 
higher class. 


MADISON CoopER 





Motives Often Misunderstood 


ES, motives are not only often misunderstood 
but worse than that, they are misrepresented; 
and in the case which the Editor wants to tel 
about, while his motives have been the purest and the 
result from his activities of the best, yet occasionally 
a reader wants to twist things so he can make outa 
case where there is no possible case to be made out. 
Of recent years the Editor has found it expedient 
and desirable to offer collections of Gladiolus bulbs 
and Irises to attract the interest of people who have 
never read THE FLOWER GROWER. In short, the offer- 
ing of a combination of a subscription and bulbs or 
roots is to induce the attention of those who probably 
would not subscribe for THE FLOWER GROWER at 
regular rate because its merits were unknown to 
them. And I want to say right here that of those 
who subscribe on the combination offer a very large 
percentage remain as permanent readers. 


What is said above was instigated by a hint 
dropped by one of my advertisers in a recent letter, 
that the advertising of the combination offer of Irises 
and Gladiolus bulbs in THE FLOWER GROWER was il 
the nature of competition with advertisers. There is 
no competition about it, as I will explain further. 


BEFORE making these combination offers I wrote 

to men considered representative in their partic 
ular field asking their opinion of the matter and in 
each case they replied that they considered such 4 
combination advantageous to the trade. These com- 
bination offers have introduced large numbers of 
people to the Gladiolus who might never otherwist 
have known of it, and the same is true of the Its 
In short, the Editor is doing missionary work fo 
the commercial growers. Most readers of TH 
FLOWER GROWER are of the advanced amateur class, 
and rather above these combination offers them 
selves, but many of them send in subscriptions for 
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' with the bulbs or Irises so as to get them 


uel in the subject. 


py far the largest number of new subscribers re- 

“ed from these combination offers are from peo- 
caer never read THE FLOWER GROWER before, and 
wes robably never heard of most of the advertisers 
wr magazine. This combination offer has been 
5 ested to some very large lists of names and those 
oo respond to it are the pick of list. 


It will easily be understood from what I have said 
hove that when I furnish flower stocks of any kind 
with THE FLOWER GROWER that it is an advantage 
ae concerned ; and if I did not believe it to be such 

{ would not do it. 
Motives are often misconstrued, not to say mis- 
represented, and it will not do to form conclusions 
from a superficial examination of a subject. Don’t 
impugn the motives of your friends without analyzing 
their real intentions. 
MADISON COOPER 





Are We Headed for Economic Disaster 
from Abnormal Weather Conditions ? 


0 ONE questions the fact that in the year 1816, 
known as the “year without a Summer” and by 
some others as “1800-and-froze-to-death,” prac- 

tically no crops worth mentioning were raised in 
those sections of the United States which were most 
thickly settled at that time, and in Canadian territory 
adjacent thereto. It is now 110 years since 1816, and 
such a disastrous crop year has not been experienced 
since. Those who have made a study of extremely 
long-range weather forecasting deduce that the year 
1926 or 1927 may prove as disastrous to certain parts 
of North America as did the year 1816. 

Iam pleased to print in The Weather department 
next month an interview by Herbert Janvrin Browne, 
from The Magazine of Wall Street, along this line. 
Some skeptical ones will think that such a forecast 
is nothing but pure speculation, but Browne’s pre- 
dictions are not based on mere imagination, as are 
many of the so-called long-range forecasters’ pre- 
dictions, but on calculations and observations that 
are supported by astronomers and meteorologists who 
have studied the records for hundreds of years back. 


This Editor is extremely hard-headed, when it 
comes to facts, but very liberal when it comes to pos- 
sibilities. I am willing to accept almost anything as 
a postulate ; hence I am pleased to give prominence to 
Browne’s forecast; but the reason why we may be 
more interested at this time is because of the very 
unusual weather which we have experienced during 
the past two years. While I have made no records, 
except mental ones, and these, of course, are un- 
reliable, yet the weather during the past year or more 
has been the most unusual that I have observed since 
I made any considerable study of the subject. This 
being the case is it not altogether possible that 
Browne’s prophecy may come true, at least approxi- 
mately? Surely if we have before had a season when 
practically no crops were raised, we are like’y to have 
such again. 


A CROP failure over any considerable extent of 


territory means great disaster to the country 


affected; and as the world’s population is now so 
vastly greater than ever before, and the wants of 











the people so much greater per person, a crop fail- 
ure over any large area would mean an economic 
crisis, the result of which would be difficult to esti- 
mate. 

While it is hardly worth while to figure on such 
a calamity in detail and make plans which would in- 
volve preparing for such an emergency, yet surely the 
subject is at least worthy of the earnest thought of 
any man with a studious mind. 


Should Browne’s forecast come true it will result 
in a much greater interest being taken in the weather 
and its influences, and quite independently of Browne’s 
forecast, every person is justified in making as close 
a study of weather conditions as time and oppor- 
tunity will permit. 

The series of weather articles which are now 
running in this magazine, as conducted by John S. 
Hazen, give an excellent opportunity for study and 
thought; and, as I have reiterated several times, 
everybody is interested in the weather, and all are 
affected by it, whether they know it and think they 
are interested or not. 

Follow Prof. Hazen’s lead in the study of weather 
conditions. It will give you an insight into natural 
phenomena, and an ability to do a bit of forecasting 
on your own account. 

MADISON COOPER 





The Balm of Nature 


I had grown weary with life’s burdens and worn with 
its care and strife;—life seemed to have lost its zest and 
I even questioned God’s goodness and wondered if He 
watched over and cared for the children of men. 

With these thoughts in my mind I went from my 
room out into the golden sunshine of a bright June day ;— 
out into the meadow aglow with golden Buttercups, where 
the half-ripe wild Strawberries gleamed in the morning 
dew, where the birds in the trees warbied their glad songs, 
where the bees hummed drowsily from flower to flower. 
And all,—the glorious sunshine, the birds, bees and flowers 
seemed to have but one voice: “God made us.” 

And into my troubled heart came a still small voice, 
“Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end.” 


Mrs. ELLA F. FLANDERS 





A Home With A Garden 


Oh, give me a home with a garden 
Where Roses and Lilies abide, 

I’]l show you a place of treasure,— 
Fit place for a king to reside. 


Give me a home with a garden, 
The fairest and dearest on earth, 
A place where kind hearts are loving 
Where many good deeds have their birth. 


A place of walks flower-bordered ; 
A velvety, Elm-shaded lawn, 
Stained with the flame of the sunset, 

Kissed by the first rays of dawn. 


Give me a home with a garden 
Surrounded by laughter and love, 
Where all life is in harmony 
With the infinite world above. 


HARRIET MARKHAM GILL 


















Beech Trees as Historians 


‘THE American Beech has a very beautiful bark 

as it grows in the Northeastern United States, 
and this bark lends itself well to the jackknife art of 
the small boy in carving his hieroglyphics that pos- 
terity may read. 

And the Editor will admit that when he was a 
small boy he had this weakness of wanting to per- 
petuate his art in wood. As we get older we are 
better pleased to leave our “footprints on the sands 
of time,” but when we are young we think it is “kind 
o’ smart” to stick our initials, names, and dates all 
over everything in sight. 


On the Editor’s home farm, only about two miles 
from the present office of THE FLOWER GROWER, is a 
Beech tree which bears the initials M. C., and the date 
of July, 1882. The tree has not been a rapid grow- 
ing one, being located on a hill crest and not well sup- 
plied with moisture, but it seems to remain in a 
fairly healthy condition and seems good for another 
44 years 

Our Northern Beeches, when they are well located 
and with sufficient room for development, are very 
beautiful trees and add much character to the 
Northern woodlands. The Beech is one of the well- 
known trees of Northern New York, useful chiefly 
as firewood, but used also to some extent as lumber 
during recent years. 





The above was instigated by an article in The 
Nature Magazine telling about a Beech tree which 
was cut on the property of Henry Moon, Morrisville, 
Pa. A careful examination showed that the tree must 
have been about 67 years old when the initials 
A. J. D., J. E. D., were cut on it in 1839. Thus it 
will be seen that the tree was a rather old one. 

The interesting thing about it, however, is the 
fact that when a section of the tree was split into 
firewood a remarkable work of Nature was brought 
to light. On one of the pieces the initials and date 
were plainly embossed and on the other piece were 
depressed letters and figures exactly corresponding 
to the embossed one. It is supposed that the tree 
in growing, gradually overgrew a part of the initials, 
when the new tissues were pressed into the mold- 
like initials, forming a genuinely embossed tablet. 


MADISON COOPER 





Potatoes—A Bound Volume— 
A Health Suggestion 


ONE of my new subscribers down in the center of 

the State sold a bushel of Potatoes for $3.00 and 
sent me the $3.00 for a bound volume for 1925. He 
says he did this as a memento or souvenir of the high 
price of Potatoes in 1926, but incidentally he shows 
his appreciation of the issues of 1926 which he has 
read by wanting those of 1925 in bound form. 


But, as usual, the Editor likes to jump the track 
and tell a different story. This time it is with ref- 
erence to the high price of Potatoes and the. fact 
that generally about half the true value of Potatoes 
as used in the average household is wasted. Now 
is a good time to start to economize. Potatoes which 
are in good condition for baking should be eaten in 
toto. That is, “skins and all,” as the expression has 


Cale} ‘ 
hin te 


it. I am not making this suggestion, however 
an economy standpoint, but rather from a pide 
sense, a scientific, and a health standpoint It 
been demonstrated over and over again that ha 
the skins are removed from Potatoes that = 
large part of the food value goes with them, The 
fore, friends try and cultivate a liking for bate 
Potatoes “skins and all” and you will not only be 
omizing on the food supply, but incidentally treatin, 
yourself to one of the most healthful and useful Pad 
of food possible to obtain. Ms 

And I want to tell a little joke on myself in this 
connection, that it is only within a comparative) 
short time that I have been convinced that 
Potato skins should be eaten. I have been all 
life finding this out, hence I am glad to Dass thy 
word along to my friends hoping that they can abso 
the idea earlier in life than I did. 


MADISON Coopgp 





The increasing appreciation in which Tue Flown 
GROWER is held by its readers is evidenced by the largely 
increased demand for the yearly index. 

Suppose you, yourself, try saving your issues of Tr 
FLOWER GROWER for a year, and get the index when ready 
and see what you have in the way of a reference work m 
the subjects in which you are most interested? 





The Thief 


Yes, I know, ’tis past belief, 

But that spirit is a thief, 

By whose weird, mysterious powers 
All my garden flames with flowers. 
He has plundered earth and air, 
Taking treasure everywhere. 
Wings he borrowed from Fireflies, 
That he might ascend the skies, 
Or, perchance, some guilty star 

For the voyage lent its car. 
Wafted by the captive breeze, 

He has sailed on all the seas 

And has plunged in ocean’s waves, 
Seeking jewels in its caves. 

Ask me not. I can not tell! 

But this I know and know full well, 
Through the fragrant Mays and Junes 
He has brought me many moons: 
Some all pale and silver white, 
Some all dipped in purple light. 
One at dawn I saw unfold 
Dazzling disks of beaten gold. 

So, I need not wander far 

Ere I find a pearl or star. 

Yes, I know, ’tis past belief 

But that spirit is a thief. 

Could a sordid world like ours 
From its dark dust fashion flowers? 
Does not each ecstatic sigh 

Hint of exile from a sky? 

While the drowsing angels slept, 
To their garden—close he crept 
And through night’s concealing hours 
He has stolen all their flowers. 
With my eyes I now can see 

What a realm the sky must be. 


T. DABNEY MARSHAL 
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| Little Stories from Life 


OT many years ago I came in contact with Uncle John, 
N negro ex-slave. About the first time I remember 

te him was when I heard him tell another negro 
i. had headache because he had had no coffee for 
that days. I knew what that meant, especially in that 
caer and I bought him some coffee, sugar and other 
par and he went home rejoicing. 

I thought no more of the incident until one day sev- 

| months afterward, when he brought me a package 
easing several big Sweet Potatoes and a quarter of 
rer" pork. I knew the custom; one that had come down 
iat reconstruction days, when black and white shared 
their little all and were glad to get it. Of course I re- 
turned the gift, against his protests, in money, and of 
course others said he knew I would, but that is beside the 











jssue. 


Uncle John was so unfortunate as to be in ill-favor 
with both negroes and whites:—With the negroes because 
he clung to the “quality” he thought he had gained as 
hostler and cook in the Southern Army during the war, 
and with the whites because he owned his house and lot 
and refused to go to the cotton fields and swell their 

rs. , 

“4 thing about him that drew my attention, after 
I came to know him better, was his pitiful hunger for 
praise. Illiterate, old, and without intimates, he was con- 
sumed with a desire to excel in something ;—anything. 
He was a fair blacksmith, but his unpopularity kept him 
from employment at that. He strove mightily to reach 
some position of importance in the church, which is the 


southern negro’s social, political and religious body, all 


in one. But here his dignity and “uppity ways” among 
his kind barred him. 

The only thing the poor old fellow had to show for a 
lifetime of effort to realize his dream was that he was 
in demand to toll bells when there was a funeral, having 
learned all the little differences of volume and tone and 
measure that no white man could understand, but that 
were highly appreciated by the negroes. 


Uncle John appeared to be pure Gold Coast African; 
and one had to look into his soft brown eyes and catch 
the suppressed tremor in his voice, with an analytical 
frame of mind, to realize the enorniity of the tragedy 
of his life. Lots of people, black and white, told me he 
was a cruel, selfish old animal at heart, but I don’t believe 
it, He reserved a glimpse of his soul for, possibly, the 
only person who ever cared to see it. 


He died and was buried before I knew it. 
climate and with such as him they waste no time. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


In that 





The sinew and heart of man seems to be drawn out, and 
We are become timorous, desponding whimperers. We are 
afraid of truth, afraid of fortune, afraid of death, afraid 
of each other. We are parlor soldiers. The rugged battle 
of fate, where strength is won, we shun. If our young 
men miscarry in their first enterprises they lose all heart. 
A sturdy lad from New Hampshire, or Vermont, who in 
turn tries all the professions, who teams it, farms it, 
peddles, keeps a school, preaches, edits a newspaper, goes 
to Congress, buys a township and so forth, in successive 
years, and always like a cat falls on his feet, is worth a 
hundred of these city dolls. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
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Luther Burbank 


He doubted God, and yet 
Believed in mignonette. 


He cherished to life’s close 
The beauty of the rose. 


Gave all his waking hours 
To the mystery of flowers. 


Today I’m sure God smiled 
Upon this doubting child; 


Welcomed him home, and gave 
New life beyond the grave. 


He doubted God! Ah yes! 
But served Him none the less. 


EDGAR A. GUEST 
(Copyright, 1926, by Edgar A. Guest) 





An Estimate of Luther Burbank 


[UTHER BURBANK, during his last days on earth, 

felt the sting of criticism in a way which he prob- 
ably had not known in former years, although he was 
never free from some sort of criticism. And the pity 
of it is that the criticism of his last days was because 
of certain religious utterances which might better 
have been left unsaid. Luther Burbank was not an 
infidel, despite his admission that he was. His life 
proved otherwise. 


Luther Burbank was criticised by some eminent 
horticulturists and by others not so eminent, and they 
said that his achievements in horticulture were not 
as important as the prominence given his work would 
indicate. But these technical ones overlook a very 
important point. Luther Burbank was not simply a 
man and a horticulturist, he was AN INFLUENCE 
AND AN INSTITUTION. In short, we may quite 
neglect the actual achievements of Burbank in the 
producing of new things in horticulture and class him 
as a leader in sentiment and in thought among the 
most eminent horticulturists of the world. What of 
it if Burbank was seriously overestimated by many? 
Did he not serve as the inspiration which actually 
set millions to thinking and thousands to really doing? 
The fact that he was looked up to by a great majority 
of the people as a leader is sufficient in itself to prove 
that he was, as above stated, an influence and an in- 
stitution. 


Luther Burbank, the man, was, to me, much more 
important than Luther Burbank, the horticulturist; 
Luther Burbank, the leader of horticultural thought; 
and Luther Burbank, the self-styled atheist. That 
Luther Burbank was religious in his own way, his 
entire life-work proves. 


Why criticise Burbank? Why criticise anyone for 
the little weaknesses of human nature to which we 
are all prone? I, for one, will not even reiterate the 
carping of those who have no right to criticise. That 
Burbank made mistakes, and that he allowed others 
to make mistakes in his name, there is no question; 
but it will never detract from the fame of the man or 
his influence for good; and his influence was for good, 
not only in horticulture, but for humanity. 


Luther Burbank :—Requiescat in pace. 
MADISON COOPER 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








| podlgrere constructive processes are usually quiet. It’s 
the destructive forces that make the big noise in their 
action. Our body cells are built up during sleep; in our 
strenuous waking hours we tear them down again. 

If we could—no, let me say if we would train ourselves 
to sleep like Nature meant sleep to be taken, it would mean 
much for good, to many of us who suffer more or less 
from “nerves.” We Americans who, probably more than 
any other people, are so prone to live the strenuous life, 
could learn a great deal from Nature if we would only 
take a little time to be observant. Nature accomplishes 
the greatest results in a perfectly quiet manner. From 
the germination of the seed to the completed growth of 
the giant tree of the forest, absolute quietude is part of the 
rule of progress. To human ears the earth makes no noise 
in its swift movement through space. Were waves pro- 
duced in the ether, as our orb with its attendant atmos- 
phere swishes through it, their lengths might be such that 
our limited sense of hearing could not register them. But 
it is to wonder that such ponderous machinery can run so 
smoothly and so quietly. 


Watch a little baby sleep. It has not yet learned any 
of the bad habits of its ancestors. It does not tense its 
muscles and so its sleep is natural—complete relaxation 
that is both refreshing and restful. Watch your dog or 
cat, see how every muscle is relaxed and then analyze your 
own preparation for sleep. If you are a poor sleeper a 
little observation will probably reveal the fact that you 


6a ‘ 
July ih 
have formed the habit of holding some 
the body in rigid tension. . MUSCHes 
Anna Payson Call wrote a most valuable book g 
of years ago, entitled “Power Through Repose a 
should be read by every person who wishes to know h 
sleep soundly, rest restfully and be freed from the iter, to 
bonds of nervousness. Ving 


I am convinced that not by any means the leas 
of the refreshing and vitalizing influences of garden; 
as a diversion for the tired business man js the qui 
of its operation. Nearly all forms of recreation 
and do not bring the rest to quiet tired nerves th 
if it could, might contribute as a chief factor, 


Fe noi 
at slag 


Excuse making acknowledges a lack of interest, or abil 
ity, or both, and confesses to failure. Where there 4 
earnestness of purpose results may be almost unlimited 
How satisfying are the successful results of one’s labors 
in hitherto unexplored fields. The fruit I now gather 
from trees that were planted and grafted by my own hands 
some years ago tastes much more appetizing than any | 
can buy. 

Many a promising career has been spoiled in childhoo 











by over-indulgent parents. The child who is brought ty 
see the importance of working out his own life problems 
under, of course, wise instruction, rather than relying q 
someone else to always solve them for him, will have thy 
determination, initiative and better ability to Meet, cope 
with, and dispose of the greater problems of life that lie 
ahead. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





The Old Songs 


I CAN think of nothing that more aptly fits the spirit 
of this department than the following beautiful poem by 
Alys Worth: 

THE OLD REFRAIN 
It has no given word or score, 
Yet somehow lips move smoothly o’er its measured strain, 


To voice again the lilt and singing note 
And heavenly music of the old refrain. 


At vespers, or in the quiet dawn, 

I hear it low; and in the rhythmic beat of rain 
Upon dead leaves; or whisper of the soft night wind 
That murmurs gently to the old refrain. 


I cannot find it on the harp. 

I sense the haunting melody in vain; 

Though ghostly hands oft brush the silver strings, 
And falls an echo of the old refrain. 


It sings a soul’s eternal song; 

A theme the lyre of life doth e’en sustain; 
Upon the hush and silence of days 

That sigh and linger for the old refrain. 


For treasured joy of all that’s dear 

In life, and hope of all that peaceful death shall gain 
May thrill anew to broken harmonies 
And chords of sweetness in the old refrain. 


This poem takes up the space allotted to a song, but 
I feel sure that no reader will regret the substitution, just 
this once. Some, from lack of experience, will not get the 
message in its entirety, but most of us have “smelt the 
patchin” sufficiently to put us in the way of drinking its 
sweetness more or less completely. 

Life has much in common with a rubber band. No 
matter how modern we may feel, and no matter how we 


cavort and rip and snort, when the body begins to yield 
its sovereignty to the brain we are drawn back to th 
beginning and the “old refrains” no longer appear musty 
to us. We whistle or hum them, sometimes unconsciously, 
because they comfort us with the soothing spirit of things 
known, as against the thankless struggle with things that 
are strange and new. 

W. A. BRIDWELL, 

Forestburg, Texas 





Approval by One Who Knows 


A Wisconsin subscriber who is a fruit grower ani 
nurseryman and who also grows flowers for market, in 
sending his renewal writes me as follows: 


“If I were limited to just one magazine or paper 
I would take THE FLOWER GROWER. That is just how 
much I like it;—and not one word of criticism to 
offer.” 

Now, if my friend who is in the business commercially 
finds THE FLOWER GROWER so interesting that he would 
select it above all other magazines or papers, what about 
the average back-lot gardener who grows but a few flowers 
only? Don’t you think that he, too, would find pretty 
nearly all of his questions answered in a year’s issue 
of this magazine? 





He that questioneth much, shall learn much. 
—BAcoNn 
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The Weather and Its Influences 


CONDUCTED BY JOHN S. HAZEN 
U. §. Weather Bureau, Canton, N.Y. 


Questions relating to Meteorology and on Weather Sub- 
jects Generally are invited, and will be answered by 
Mr. Hazen in the Queries and Answers Department 
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When Summer Comes 
BY JOHN S. HAZEN 


speaking, all over the Northern 
Hemisphere at 11:30 P. M. of 
June 21, 1926. This date is fixed auto- 


Gein begins, astronomically 


appear directly over head at a point 
farther North than latitude 2314 de- 
grees and if one will go to that lati- 
tude on June 21 and 22 this year the 











Typical Summer Clouds in the Mountains. Sun shining from 


behind the Mountains. 


matically by the inclination of the 
earth’s axis and establishes the farth- 
est northerly point that the sun 
reaches in the Northern Hemisphere. 
At noon on this date the sun appar- 
ently stands directly overhead along 
the parallel of latitude of 2344 degrees 
and at the North Pole the sun does 
not set during this day but makes a 
complete circuit around the horizon at 
an altitude or height above the hori- 
zon of 2314 degrees. We find further 
that all four of our seasons are def- 
initely fixed and as immutable as the 
movements of the Heavenly bodies, 
by the apparent progress of the great 
central luminary from the South to 
the North and its return. 

The sun does not come North in the 
Summer-time. The motion is appar- 
ent only and is due to the angle at 
which the sun’s rays appear to strike 
the earth in different portions of its 
orbit around the sun. Every one who 
is at all observant must have noticed 
that the sun is more nearly overhead 
in the Northern Hemisphere during 
the Summer than in the Winter; and 
if one will travel from northern re- 
gions to southern Florida he will ap- 
preciate the greater intensity of the 
nearly over-head sun’s-rays. The in- 
clination of the earth’s axis to its 
orbit is such that the sun can never 





Vicinity of Saranac Lake, New York 


sun will be directly over head at noon 
and he will cast no shadow. 


If it were possible for one to travel 
from latitude 23% to the North Pole 
in five minutes he would in his travels 
north find the sun getting gradually 
lower and lower until on reaching the 
North Pole its altitude would be but 
231% degrees and it would continue 


to make the complete circuit around 
the pole at this height, above the hori- 
zon. He would likewise find if he 
made a leisurely trip from Florida to 
the Poles, his days would grow longer 
and longer as he approached the Pole 
and in place of a day of fourteen hours 
which he left in Florida he would find 
himself enjoying daylight or sunlight 
for full six months. This date is 
called the Summer Solstice and for 
several days the sun appears to hesi- 
tate before beginning its southerly 
journey across the equator and to- 
wards the South Pole. The word sol- 
stice is derived from two words, sol, 
the sun and stare meaning to turn. A 
strict interpretation gives us the turn- 
ing back of the sun. 

But all too soon for many of us the 
sun takes up its long journey to the 
South, and on September 23, this year, 
it will be directly over head on the 
equator at noon; and Summer in the 
Northern Hemisphere ends, with the 
days and nights equal throughout the 
entire world. Summer, Winter, Spring 
and Fall, in our north temperate lati- 
tude, each taking about three months’ 
time are in a sense arbitrary, since 
they do not occur during the same 
months in the two hemispheres nor do 
they prevail during the same length of 
time. 

The period of our “Dog Days,” is 
Midwinter in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere and our Spring is their Fall. 
In the southern portion of the United 
States, we may readily have six 
months of Summer weather, little or 
no Spring, a transient Fall, and a 
short Winter. In the intermediate 
latitudes we will find the seasons more 
evenly divided, but in the far northern 














Where Distance Lends Enchantment 


A Peaceful Summer Scene showing typical Summer Cumulus 


Clouds. Near Saranac, N.Y. 


July in Northern Hemisphere 
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Peace of the Dog Days in Northern New York 
“Riverside Drive’ along Grasse River, Canton, N.Y. 


portions of our country a long cold 
Winter is the rule with a short Spring 
and Summer and moderate Fall. 


The transition in the South from 
Spring to Summer is often so gradual 
that one scarcely realizes Spring is 
there before he is in the midst of 
Summer. In extreme northern sec- 
tions, however, Winter may linger “in 
the lap of Spring” so long that a 
sudden warm period may force us to 
jump directly into Summer, omitting 
the usual pleasant details of Spring. 

It has been said of the seasons in 
northerly regions that they consist of 
only two. “Nine months Winter and 
three months late Fall.” While such 
a statement will be denied, some sea- 
sons in the far North appear to make 
a close approximation to such a type. 
With the short season of growing 
weather, nature however unfolds her 
wonders of adaptation and we can but 
marvel how all her processes are 
speeded up in order to complete her 
work before the short Summer is over. 


Summer comes, occasionally in far 
northern regions bringing with it a 
hot wave. Such a hot wave may per- 
sist for several days at rare intervals 
and such periods may become oppres- 
sive, even in the home of THE FLOWER 
GROWER; but for pleasant ideal Sum- 
mer vacation days these northern re- 
gions are always to be commended. 
Seventy-seven degrees as an average 
Summer temperature has been agreed 
upon as coming nearest the ideal of 
warmth for such season and in these 
northern sections an average of sixty 
days with Summer temperatures may 
be expected. Summer temperatures in 
the Northeast are moderated by the 
St. Lawrence river, the Atlantic ocean, 
and also by the Great Lakes. Farther 
west in the interior, increasing alti- 
tude helps ameliorate the increasing 
heat during the long Summer days. 
90 degrees for a day-time maximum is 
often exceeded in the States along our 
northern border although some years 
in the Northeast the temperature fails 
to reach this height. 


The interior of any continental re- 
gion shows, as a rule, higher temper- 
atures during the Summer, and our 
country is no exception to the rule, 
and so we find many States where tem- 


peratures during the Summer go as 
high as 115 to 120; and in the arid 
regions of the Southwest, a record 
high reading of 134 degrees occurred 
at a place near the edge of “Death 
Valley,” called, it has been said, in 
sarcasm, “Greenland Ranch.” 

Average monthly temperatures 
above 90 are not uncommon in the 
southern tier of states and with a 
gradual decrease as one journeys 
across the country from the Gulf to 
the northern border where the monthly 
temperature will be found below 70 
degrees for the average. 

You will perhaps be surprised to 
learn that the Tropics are not always 
the hottest portion of the world so far 
as high temperatures are concerned. 


Calcium, Ny, | 


July, 1996 
The records for the Canal : 
six years show the highent © dting 
ature there to be 92 degrees whil t 
treme Northern New York fo oa 
same period gives a high record ‘a 
degrees and North Dakota 112 de. 
grees. 

Bases Summer comes, 
the vast fertile fields of : 
States an equable and bountes a 
fall which is usually sufficient for the 
maturing of all crops. It likewins 
brings with it sufficient heat to ri - 
the grains, and sunshine to cure the : 
all over the greatest granary th 
world knows today. , 

Inquiries have come to this office re. 
cently requesting forecasts for the 
coming Summer and expressing alarm 
that there might be a repetition of the 
Summer of 1816, which was Said to 
have been a year without a Summer 
The Weather Bureau Officials do yo} 
publish a forecast for a season be- 
cause they do not believe they haye 
sufficient data available to make such 
forecasts. There is however a reagop. 
able faith among the farmer anq 
among all of us, that the majestic 
processions of the seasons will cop. 
tinue. Day will continue to follow the 
darkness of night, and the miracle of 
Spring will follow the bitterness of 
Winter. 

As the rainbow was set up as q 
sign that follows rain, so let us per. 
severe in our faith that harvest will 
continue to follow the seed time, 


it brings to 





“Pill Bugs” in Texas 


BY DR. CYRUS N. RAY 


S A CHILD I remember seeing 
A numerous small, flat, lead-colored 
creatures which either rolled 
into pill-like balls or scampered into 
dark crevices when the stones under 
which they lay hidden were moved. 
In answer to inquiries concerning 
them, I was told that they were Wood 
Lice and ate decayed vegetable matter. 


Perusal of a recent article in a 
nature magazine, and research in a 
rather complete work on zoology has 
yielded the above information and the 
further statement that they are va- 
riously known as Pill Bugs or Sow 
Bugs, but are really not Bugs or 
even Insects, but are crustaceans and 
thus related to Crabs and Lobsters. 

A careful reading of lists of garden 
pests given in the leading garden 
magazines has failed to find them 
mentioned. 


Being a physician, gardening as a 
hobby made it necessary to use spare 
time after office hours. This soon led 
to working at night with a flashlight 
when some particularly interesting ex- 
periment was under way. An un- 
heated pit was constructed to get an 


early start with seedlings. A fine lot 
came up and grew rapidly. Suddenly 
they began to disappear in a wide 
zone about the edges. This was 
puzzling as it was January and the 
light freezes every night eliminated 
insects as a probable cause. Mice 
were suspected and traps set without 
results. 

A night visit revealed the plants 
covered with feeding Pill Bugs of all 
sizes from old grandfathers over a 
half inch long, to tiny children the 
size of a pin head. 

These creatures feed in droves like 
cattle and voraciously eat the tender 
seedlings of practically all species of 
plants. It has always seemed that 
they have had an uncanny knowledge 
as to which kinds of plants were rare 
or expensive, and have proceeded to 
use these as an appetizer. 

They find lodgment behind the 
boards in pits or under the stones in 
rock gardens. Lime, tar, sulphur, 
crushed moth balls and tobacco fumes 
have been used to make their quarters 
untenable but they have paid slight 
attention to any of these. Arsenit 
poisoned bran has killed a few but it 
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e were enough more to 
iy places. Even this powerful 
-- failed to kill all eating it and 
oe amused a little later to see a 
Day active ones which had been 
” ed almost white by its action. 
"ae only generally effective remedy 
et found is to put the seed flats on 
frame resting on half bricks set in 
: ns of water. Even then, if a straw 
falls so as to bridge the water, a whole 
tribe of these pests will cross in a 
‘cht, They eat Tomatoes or other 
fruits where touching or near the 


ground. a 

It is my opinion that they distribute 
the germs of many plant diseases. 
lris plants diseased with Iris rhizome 
rot attract them in great numbers. 
After feeding on these they gnaw the 
rhizomes of healthy Iris plants and 
| believe infect them with the rot 
germ by this means. Fortunately I 
have discovered that potassium per- 
manganate crystals dissolved in water, 
making a dark purplish red solution, 
applied to the rootstocks stops the 
Iris rot and causes the Pill Bugs to 
vacate immediately. The chemical 
seems to have no adverse effect on the 
plants even in strong solution, seem- 
ing rather to stimulate new growth. 

One thing which renders Pill Bugs 
especially annoying in mild climates, 
is that they are but slightly affected 
by low temperatures, hibernating dur- 
ing the coldest weather, and they do 
not suffer the high mortality rate of 
insects. 

The flashlight has revealed two 
other night feeders on seedlings,— 
Slugs and Millepedes. 

While the latter two do some dam- 
age it is comparatively slight as they 
are not numerous, and are solitary 
rather than gregarious feeders. 


I wonder if a large part of the dam- 
age attributed to Slugs by northern 
writers may not on investigation be 
found to be due to Pill Bugs? Based 
on ten years of observation, I am cer- 
tain that it is the chief destroyer of 
tender seedlings in Texas. 





Disastrous Weather Conditions 


In recent issues of THE FLOWER 
GROWER reference has been made to 
the disastrous year of 1816, and as 
readers have expressed great interest 
in the long range weather forecasts 
made by H. Janvrin Browne, which 
was referred to editorially in the May 
issue, it is my purpose to print this 
article entire in the August issue. 
This will enable readers to form their 
own conclusions as to the value of the 
authorities which are cited. Browne 
ls not a mere weather crank, who 
makes long range forecasts based on 
nothing more tangible than guess 
work or hocus-pocus which is not ex- 
plainable in ordinary terms; but 


bases his prediction on actual records 
and observations which are explained 
In the article. 
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His Problems 











July in the Fruit Garden 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


HE Strawberry season is coming 
to an end, except in the regions 
farthest north, and other fruit- 
bearing plants have settled down to 
the business of producing crops. The 
first burst of growth is over; the drier 
part of the Summer is approaching, 


When Currants are bruised or 
crushed in picking they spoil quickly. 
Also dust adheres to them and may 
soon make the fruit unfit for use. 
In harvesting Currants the clusters 
should be handled by the stems. The 
berries are soft and easily crushed 

















Such heavily laden Trees need thinning. 


It not only im- 


proves the Fruit but also maintains the vigor of the Tree 


when the well-tilled garden repays the 
careful gardener with lavish abun- 
dance, and the neglected plot becomes 
a reproach. 

Good cuitivation or mulching, to 
conserve soil moisture from. the 
spring rains, is highly important at 
this season with most Fruit crops 
and especially so with those which 
ripen in July and August. In extreme 
cases irrigation on a small scale will 
be amply repaid in more beautiful 
crops at harvest time. 

A little attention to the proper 
ripening of Fruits will add much to 
their flavor. Most Fruits are best 
when allowed to become almost “dead 
ripe” before picking. They may be 
left to reach that stage in the home 
garden, unless there is a large family 
of boys around, and afford a supply 
of Fruit higher in quality than any- 
thing sent to the local market by pro- 
fessional fruit growers. 


HARVESTING CURRANTS 


Currants may be left on the bushes 
for a month or six weeks or even 
longer after they are ready for use. 
The over-ripened berries cannot be 
marketed to good advantage, however, 
and the picking season for Currants 
which are to be sold is but ten to 
twenty days in length. 


and they should not be squeezed in 
picking. It is better to pick into 
quart boxes than into large pails, for 
when a large amount of the fruit is 
thrown together the berries on the 
bottom are almost certain to be 
crushed by the weight of those above. 
Some varieties develop no berries at 
the bases of the clusters and they are 
more easily handled than others. 


Currants for jelly-making should be 
harvested when they are not quite 
ripe. They “jell” better at that stage 
than when fully ripe for they contain 
more pectin, the substance which en- 
ables fruit juices to form jelly. This 
slight immaturity is especially desir- 
able with those varieties like Perfec- 
tion and Red Cross which are very 
mild in flavor when fully ripe. If the 
Currants are to be made into jam, or 
spiced, or stewed, however, they 
should be fully ripened. 


RIPE GOOSEBERRIES 


Many varieties of Gooseberries 
make a splendid dessert fruit when 
allowed to ripen fully. Ripe Goose- 
berries are popular in Europe, but 
in America their quality when eaten 
out of hand is almost unknown. If 
you have never tried it before, leave 
a few berries to ripen as an experi- 
ment. 
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CURRANT PESTS 


While working about Currant bushes 
it is common to find single branches 
with yellowish leaves, short growth, 
and general starved appearance. It 
is likely that a borer is working in the 
base of: each cane. Removing and 
burning infested canes will keep the 
borers in check. 

The second brood of Currant worms 
may appear on the leaves at harvest 
time. A poisoned spray or dust soon 
puts an end to them but ordinary 
arsenical sprays should not be used on 
fruit which is soon to be eaten. Helle- 
bore is the best material to use under 
these circumstances, for it loses its 
poisonous properties in a few hours. 
Spray it on at the rate of 1 ounce in 
1 gallon of water or dust the plants 
with a mixture of 1 part hellebore in 
5 parts of flour or air-slaked lime. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Remove blossom clusters from 
Strawberry plants as soon as they ap- 
pear unless they are Everbearers 
ready to fruit. If a Strawberry plant 
is allowed to set a few berries so much 
of the energy of the plant goes into 
the production of that miniature crop 
that few runner plants are grown and 
little preparation is made for a real 
crop next Spring. 

Everbearing Strawberries of the 
type represented by Progressive and 
Champion will ripen fruit three or 
four months from planting. After 
setting in Spring, the blossoms should 
be removed systematically until the 
plants are well established. If they 
are allowed to start fruiting too soon 
the plants may be retarded in their 
development and the total crop greatly 
reduced. The first berries usually are 
harvested three to four weeks after 
the removal of blossoms is stopped. 


RENOVATING THE STRAWBERRY BED 


As soon as the crop is harvested the 
Strawberry bed should be renovated 
if it is to be left for another year. 
Unless something is done the rows 
will become choked with weeds and 
runner plants and next year’s crop 
will be disappointing. 

Here is a good method of renovat- 
ing a small bed: (1) Remove the 
mulch. (2) Cut the rows back with 
a hoe to narrow strips of plants. 
(3) Remove all weeds. (4) Thin the 
remaining plants until each plant has 
eight or ten inches of room in which 
to grow. (5) Draw a little loose earth 
up around the crown of each Straw- 
berry plant. (6) Fertilize well with 
a complete fertilizer such as the stand- 
ard 4-8-4 or 5-8-5 mixtures. The ferti- 
lizer should be scattered on the ground 
between the plants. If it is thrown 
carelessly on the leaves it may burn 
them severely. 

The bed should then be cultivated 
well until late Fall. A little more hoe- 
ing is usually required the second year 
than the first, for weeds are likely to 
be more troublesome. 





TIPPING BLACKBERRY CANES 


The production of strong branches 
on Blackberry canes may be encour- 
aged by pinching or cutting off the 
tips of the new canes when they reach 
a height of about three and a half or 
four feet. They will branch without 
this attention but the branches will 
often be weak and may winter kill for 
most of their length. Tipping the new 
canes forces a growth of strong 
branches which produce most of the 
next crop. The bearing wood is not 
only increased, but it is brought 
nearer to the ground and the crop is 
borne in a more favorable position. 

Not all canes will reach a proper 
height for tipping at the same time 
and the operation must be continued 
in accordance with the growth of the 
canes. It is best not to cut off much 
of the cane but to watch the growth 
and remove the growing point when 
the cane reaches the proper height. 
The tips may be removed easily with 
the gloved hand, or garden or pruning 
shears may be used. 


DELAY THE BLACKBERRY HARVEST 


When Blackberries are to be used at 
home it is well to remember that most 
common varieties, like Snyder, are 
quite acid when they first turn black. 
The quality is wonderfully improved 
when they are allowed to ripen fully 
on the canes. There is no reason why 
Blackberries should not be ripened 
fully in the garden, where shipping 
qualities are of little importance. 


RASPBERRY CANE GIRDLER 


Wilting tips of Raspberry canes are 
commonly caused by the cane girdler. 
Six to ten inches from the top this 
insect girdles the cane neatly in two 
places about three-quarters of an inch 
apart. Then an egg is laid between 
the girdles. The portion of the cane 
beyond the wound wilts and soon 
breaks off. The wilted tips are con- 
spicuous and rather alarming, but 
usually the real damage is slight. If 
the egg-bearing sections of cane are 
gathered and burned the insects may 
be kept in check. 


CARE OF YOUNG TREES 


A new-set orchard often presents a 
ragged appearance in July, especially 
if the planting was a little late. Some 
of the trees start into prompt and 
vigorous growth. Others start more 
slowly, while still others seem to have 
great difficulty in becoming established 
in their new quarters, and need extra 
attention. 

The growing season for some trees 
is nearly over but most of the weaker 
trees may still be helped with a hand- 
ful each of nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia, or fresh stable or poultry 
manure. Thorough and frequent cul- 
tivation of the soil within two or three 
feet of the trunk also helps. Unless 
something is done to reinvigorate such 
trees they may be too weak to with- 
stand the coming Winter. 
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CHERRY LEAF spor 


Cherry trees which a 
with leaf spot should be sprayer 
lime sulphur soon after the ¢ with 
harvested. - This disease eg wp 
leaves to turn yellow and fall the 
extreme cases the trees may pad i 
foliated in Midsummer. Thisg go . 
ens the trees that they are likely ny 
injured or even killed by the follo A 
Winter. Wing 


PROLONGING THE CHERRY SEASON 


Growers of sour Cherries jp the 
Hudson Valley section of New York 
have found that by dusting thei 
Cherries frequently with sulphur res 
they may be left on the trees for 
long time after the usual harvest ms 
son. Some growers have reported 
they can hold Cherries until] Fall in 
this way. When the depredations of 
birds and small boys are not too geri. 
ous there is no reason why the goy 
Cherry season could not be greatly 
extended by gardeners who are fond 
of this fruit and prefer fresh Cherries 
to the canned product. 


PEAR BLIGHT 


Pear blight has about run its courg 
in most sections by this time of year, 
As growth slows up and the tissue, 
harden with the coming of drier 
weather this bacterial disease enters 
a dormant stage from which it wil 
not emerge until the growing season 
of next year. 

Since the bacteria live over Winter 
near the edges of blighted areas, it 
is best to remove blighted portions of 
Apple, Pear, and Quince trees before 
next Spring; and usually it is easier 
to locate and cut out dead branches 
now than in the prunning season. 


THINNING APPLES 


Apple trees which have set more 
fruit than they can mature properly 
should be relieved of a part of the load 
as early in July as the work can be 
done, although thinning should not be 
started until the June drop is over. 
The thinning of heavily laden trees 
not only effects a marked improve 
ment in the size and quality of the 
fruit harvested, but it relieves the 
trees from the strain of maturing 9 
many fruits, without greatly affecting 
the number of bushels harvested. 

It seems to be mainly the ripening 
of seeds which saps the energies of 4 
tree. When there is a reduction in 
the number of seeds to be ripened the 
tree comes through the season I 
better condition, even though the num- 
ber of bushels of fruit harvested has 
not been changed. 

Thinning will not, as has been a& 
serted, cause Apple trees to bear al- 
nual crops. Fruit buds for the crop 
of 1927 are nearly all formed; it has 
already been determined whether the 
trees are to blossom next year. Al 


nual bearing is a more difficult prob- 
lem than that, but thinning will a 
least help to maintain the vigor of the 


tree. 
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ep in thinning Apples or 

The first eit is to remove all fruits 
i have been so damaged by pests, 

il, or some other trouble, that they 
7 never be anything but culls any- 
* It probably takes nearly as 
“h energy for the tree to mature 
- as the finest Apples in the crop, 
for they have their full quota of seeds. 
Further thinning usually is neces- 
When two or more Apples hang 

ther on one spur they are likely 

to be damaged before harvest by in- 
sects, like the lesser Apple worm, 
which like to begin their operations 
at the place where two Apples touch. 
The Apples, also, are likely to be small, 
for the leaves on a spur seldom are 
able to develop more than one Apple 


to full size. beat 

The second step in thinning Apples 
then, is to remove all but one Apple 
on each spur. If the set is heavy 
and the Apples are still closer than six 
to eight inches apart they should be 
thinned to about that distance. 

Thinning may be done most rapidly 
with the hands, although thinning 
shears may be purchased from dealers 
in supplies and have some advantages. 
In thinning without shears care must 
he taken not to break off fruit spurs 
along with the Apples, but a little care 
at the start will develop a system 
which eliminates this damage to the 
tree. 

Apples may be improved by thinning 
shortly before harvest, but late thin- 
ning is not so effective as thinning 
in July. 





Small Fruit Notes 


A new Red Raspberry patch may be 
started very successfully by trans- 
planting young canes in May when 
they are about five or six inches high. 
In taking up a plant it is best to get 
a short piece of the horizontal root 
from which it grew. Fewer diseases 
are transferred to the new patch on 
these young plants than on dormant 
canes, but plants should not be taken 
from the vicinity of old plants in- 
fected with mosaic or leaf curl, for 
these diseases are carried in all new 
canes. The plants start best if trans- 
planted when the soil is moist. 


A little Nitrate of Soda or Sulphate 
of Ammonia sprinkled under Straw- 
berry plants in Spring will often in- 
crease the size of the berries at harvest 
time. It must be done judiciously, 
however, for too much nitrogen will 
make the berries large, soft, and likely 
to rot quickly. 


When the canes of Bramble Fruits 
are crowded in the rows, a little thin- 
ning will greatly improve the crop. 
Competition for moisture is pretty 
keen at harvest time and unnecessary 
crowding should be avoided. The 
Weakest canes may be dispensed with 
to good advantage, and it is some- 


times best to remove some of the larg- 
est ones, 
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Fourth of July Roses 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


HERE are usually few enough 
of them, the Fourth of July 
Roses, for the first great burst of 
bloom, save in the northern part of 
the United States and in southern 
Canada, has passed, and the plants, 
according to their class and their 
treatment, are either making growth 
for next year, or resting after bloom- 
ing, preparatory to making more 
growth from which bloom may be ex- 
pected during the current year. 

July is a hard month on Roses, and 
with August provides two months of 
the growing year in which most 
bothers will occur and most discour- 
agements appear. 

Consider the facts. The Rose plant 
as a whole loves cool nights, and cool, 
moist weather. It won’t endure wet 
feet, but it likes to have plenty of 
moisture passing through the soil. It 
has in May and June usually grown 
marvelously and bloomed to distract- 
ing satisfaction, so that the fair- 
minded and impartial grower, if he is 
looking at it from the standpoint of 
what he gets for what he pays, is 
likely to feel as I feel, that by July 1 
of an ordinary season the Rose plant 
owes him nothing. 

But the better the number at a good 
concert, the more vigorous is the in- 
sistence on an encore, and I have 
known a good-humored artist to come 
back more than once, even though his 
primary delivery was all he was com- 
mitted to make. 

So it is with the Hardy Climbers, 
the Hybrid Perpetuals, the Rugosas, 
and all others except the Teas, Hybrid 
Teas, Bourbons, Bengals and Poly- 
anthas. Most of these latter will give 
an encore if they are sufficiently en- 
couraged, and it is to suggest that en- 
couragement in July and August that 
these words are written. 


N° ROSE blooms save as it grows. 
To get blooms in July and August 
there must be growth in July and 
August. How shall we secure it after 
the exciting effort the Rose has made 
to deliver its June glory? 

In the first place, thorough tillage, 
not deep but leaving the surface dust- 
fine, is the best encouragement. A 
really thorough watering, either as 
provided by nature through rain or 
as coming through properly applied 
water from a hose, is the next. A 
mulching to keep this moisture in the 
ground, to keep the surface of the 
ground measurably cool, is another 
help. 

Then fertilization is a definite ad- 
vantage, and indeed almost an ab- 
solute necessity. No better way is 


known to give it than through the 
use of liquid manure, preferably made 
by hanging a bushel of fresh cow-ma- 
nure, or nearly fresh cow-manure 
in a barrel of water and drawing off 
the coffee-colored result to apply 
through a watering-can around each 
Rose plant; provided the ground has 
previously been sufficiently soaked 
with plain water. The mulch need 
not be disturbed, as, if it is a proper 
mulch the manure will run through it. 
From a pint to a quart to each plant 
will be thankfully received, and will 
probably give prompt and bloomful 
returns. 

Just here a word of caution. Don’t 
feed sickly plants. Cultivate them, 
water them, but don’t force upon their 
deficient root organizations the hand- 
ling of rich food, any more than a 
wise mother would give an ailing baby 
“chicken a la king!” 

How often? Depending on the 
growth secured. Every two or three 
weeks won’t be too fast if the growth 
starts. 

But there are other means for pro- 
voking an encore of Rose bloom in 
June and July. The nasty black-spot 
usually gets in its work when the 
plant feels the exhaustion of having 
bloomed, and the leaves that get black- 
spotted are a liability, and not an as- 
set, forcing the plant to produce a 
new crop of leaves before it can grow 
and bloom again. Black-spot, there- 
fore, which cannot be cured, must be 
prevented. Not only is this necessary 
for the so-called Everbloomers, which 
ought to be called recurrent bloomers, 
but it very frequently tends toward 
the provision of some delightful fall 
blooms on the Hybrid Perpetual Roses, 
particularly Frau Karl Druschki. 


MANY: many times have I told 
what to do for black-spot, but 
it will need to be told again. Dust 
the plants with the Massey dust, made 
up of nine parts of finely-powdered 
dusting sulphur (not the commercial 
“flowers of sulphur,” which is coarse 
and useless) and one part powdered 
lead arsenate. Do it early and often. 
My plants, just when they get their 
most beautiful blush of foliage in 
early Spring, are disgraced with this 
stuff, but it keeps the foliage on the 
plant. Or, if the experiments of 1925 
with various substances are to be con- 
sidered as worth while, the same thing 
can be done by spraying Fungtrogen 
on the plants according to the direc- 
tions received, once every two weeks 
at least, from early June right on 
through the season. 

Mildew may be-the difficulty. It 
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will be held in check by the same 
treatment, but under modern thought 
we are beginning to feel that if we 
have stirred in enough wood ashes in 
the early fertilizing of the Rose beds 
we won’t have much mildew. 


Some Roses will respond promptly 
and completely to this general regi- 
men. Others won’t. Sometimes one 
of a kind will stay sulky while others 
of the same kind will grow freely. 
I will forestall correspondence by say- 
ing that I don’t know what makes the 
difference any more than I know why 
one child in a family is sulky while 
others are cheerful. 

There is another thing to do in July 
where the Hardy Climbers are all 
through with their blooming and have 
begun to send out vigorous shoots 
from the roots. This is the time, 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


with a hard heart, heavy leather gloves 
and sharp pruning shears, to make 
next year’s plant by trimming out 
most of the old wood and permitting 
to grow all the young shoots from the 
roots,—just enough to form the 
framework wanted. Some growers cut 
out all the old wood, while others do 
what I think is the preferable thing, 
of removing only the heavier and 
older growths, leaving, for example, 
a shoot which was new last year and is 
in full vigor to do duty a second year. 


If this work is done on the Pillars 
and Climbers generally right promptly 
after the bloom is over a most desir- 
able preparation for next year’s better 
blooming has been begun. 

In the Rose concert there can be en- 


cores if the performers are encour- 
aged! 





An Appreciation of Some 
of the Older Hybrid Teas 


BY ELLA C. HORTON, (West. N.Y.) 


Teas, was La France, a cross be- 

tween a Hybrid Perpetual and a 
Tea, in 1867. It is thrilling to imagine 
the sensations of the hybridizer when 
he saw what he and the God of Nature 
(“For without Me ye can do nothing”’) 
had wrought,—a vigorous, “ever- 
blooming,” beautiful, — silvery-pink 
Rose with, I believe today, “incom- 
parable fragrance.” I have read that 
there is such a thing as not being 
successful with it; but authority 
(craving Mr. Lighty’s indulgence) 
had said that if it were planted in 
comparatively poor, gravelly, rather 
than a rich, dense soil, well-drained, 
and not fed, it is well worth growing. 
Thus I did; and even in last year’s 
unspeakable Rose season, it was the 
first to bloom and the bush was never 
without buds or blossoms, and a num- 
ber froze on the bush in the Fall. 
What if it does ball in excessively wet 
weather? So do other Roses of very 
dense petalage, and by gently releas- 
ing the outer petals with a pin, one 
can have a very nearly perfect Rose. 
And there is always the fragrance. 

Second to no pink, and almost to no 
Rose, is Radiance. “By all compari- 
sons the most popular American Rose.” 
“The one best loved Rose in all the 
world.” “If you can grow but one 
Rose, let it be Radiance.” 

Lady Alice Stanley is a great pink 
Hybrid Tea Rose; it even was listed 
in the latest “Best Twelve.” The bud 
is not remarkable, but there are few 
Hybrid Teas that are so large and 
handsome in full bloom. 

Lady Ashtown, a clear, even pink 
of very fine form, is perhaps the most 
reliable pink that I have, out of six- 
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teen different varieties of the color, 
and perhaps the most admired. It is 
more dependable the season through 
than Columbia. 

Killarney Queen is vigorous and 
free-blooming. Any Killarney bud is 
ideal. This Rose, a deep rich pink, is, 
even in full bloom, with its few fine 
large waxen petals, an arresting thing. 

The last three Roses are all very 
interestingly different in shape, and 
are conceded a fine trio of pink Hybrid 
Teas. 

Among the light pinks Lady Ursula 
is distinctively noteworthy. It is 
unusually hardy for a Hybrid Tea, 
equally free-blooming, and very pretty 
in bud or blossom. 

In whites there is another trio that 
are quite too lovely for words to ade- 
quately picture them,—Kaiserin Au- 
gusta Victoria; Mad. Jules Bouche, 
and White Killarney. The latter re- 
quires much disbudding to obtain per- 
fect blooms in Midsummer, it is so 
ambitious. With the wealth of ex- 
quisite beauty in these whites I do not 
miss Frau Karl Druschki that has 
never compared with them in form or 
blooming with me. 

Ophelia is easily the cream of the 
older light-colored Roses. “The best 
Rose in the world,” one nurseryman 
says. It heads the list in some of the 
Seven Districts and is near the head 
in the others, so there is little question 
as to the standing of this Rose. 

Duchess of Wellington (Orange Kil- 
larney) is considered by many the 
first yellow Hybrid Tea. It is a great 
Rose, but I would hesitate before rec- 
ommending it to a beginner ahead of 
Mrs. A. R. Waddell. The bud of the 
latter is often almost as large, richer 


Cosa Bramznse GoawmrxeS 


as 


Calcium, yyy 
Tuly, 1995 
in color, very vigorous 
fuse bloomer. In good pac: 2 


poor, it is more dependab vd 
Duchess “If she will, a wit 
may depend on’t; and if she You 
she won’t, and that’s the end one 

Elli Hartman is a very satisf 
yellow Rose. Contrary to the wa 
of most yellows, it begins with a }j 
ovoid bud that is only creamy met 
= takes . time to develop into 
arge, very full Rose deepening : 

a rich old-gold. Pening’ ity 
Always Mrs. Aaron Ward in 
collection of a dozen Hybrid 4 
Roses. (If it would only stay yellow’, 

I am very fond of Lady Hilling ) 
a Tea, for association’s sake and f 
its beauty. In his list of the “Be 
Twelve” yellows, an eminent Rogay; 
said that with better growth 
Hillingdon would be one of them, It 
is handsome, and it is yellow in al 
stages of development. Usually one 
in a season it will send up a tall shog 
terminating in a fine white bud of the 
true Hillingdon shape, but with » 
pretention of being anything py 
white. I have found it as dependaby 
hardy as the Hybrid Teas. 

Lady Pirrie is another Rose liste 
with the yellows. One nurse 
says that “in an English test thiy 
proved the most popular of all Rosey” 
If one has not seen a tall shoot throw 
up from the base of the plant with 
foliage reminding one of galax leayy 
and crowned with a long bud of garn¢ 
and gold and bronze with a hint of 
salmon as it begins to unfold, anj 
when left on the bush long enough k 
coming a lovely soft pale-pink bloom 
resting on that foliage, he has misse 
something. 

Heading a list of the “Best Twelve’ 
reds is Compte G. de Rochemur. Itis 
the best summer bloomer of my rei 
It keeps its form better and bloom 
more freely. But nothing can tak 
the place of Laurent Carle and Gen 
McArthur—they are so richly colored 
and so fragrant. (I wish Red Raii- 
ance were clearer.) 

I am recommending these splendil 
Roses to the beginner, who scarcely 
knows Roses or the care of them, ani 
who asks “what would you plant’, 
knowing they will give abundant r 
turns for a minimum of work. 

In a remarkably frank 1926 catalo 
there is a list of “Easy to Grow 
Roses. I find the most of these! 
have mentioned, and those that are 
not in this list have been just as de 
pendable in my garden. 





Old Roses in Florida 


OMEONE spoke of _ Roses i 
Florida. When I lived in that state 
before the real estate dealers took I 
in hand, nearly everyone had a Row 
garden, usually near the river, whet 
the soil was cool and moist. We 
planted our Roses usually from slips 
and budded a great many. Made slip 
of the Cherokee, then after thé 
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ing, budded them with 

§ ae variety. This was very 
some “ful there and the results were 
that could be desired. We just kept 
bushes hoed, and free from weeds. 

. fertilizer (commercial) if we 

it, Nearly all the Negroes had a 

t of a very old-fashioned pink 
ee quite fragrant, and always in 
mae, We children dearly loved these 
ul m petter than our own aristo- 
srati¢ Tea and Hybrids. 

Down by our dock, we had a very 
d-fashioned Rose, that we called the 
eiden Blush. Not like the cheek of 
modern girl, but a very soft shell- 
ink semi-double, and delightfully 
Fragrant. The bush was only about 
two feet tall, and the foliage a soft, 
light green. It was a very old Rose. 
Our home was at St. Nicholas, an old 
Spanish Fort, and these Roses and the 
Spanish Bayonet, also some odd 
Grapes, were probably brought there 
by the old Spanish Friars, in the early 
days. In our garden we had the 
Duchess de Brabant Banksia, Louis 
Philippe, (the French Rose,) Mal- 
maison, Etoile De Lyon, La France, 
Hermosa, Isabella Sprunt, and loads 
of others. Paul Neyron and Ameri- 
can Beauty were fine, but not contin- 
ual bloomers. The Marechal Neil we 
had on the piazza, by the side of the 
purple Wisteria. It was beautiful, 
and the large buds were simply per- 
fect. 

Why they don’t grow Roses in 
Florida now, I cannot understand, un- 
less it is that this real estate boom has 
destroyed her love for flowers. Florida 
has very many beautiful wild flowers, 
and we hope that they will be pre- 
served. What could be more wonder- 
ful than an enormous bouquet of wild 
long-stemmed blue Violets, from the 
Pine woods, in February? 

“hepa?” 





Watering Roses 


The days are approaching when the 
deadly water hose will come into use, 
and many a plant will have to give up 
the ghost because it could not swim. 
Possibly it will be some favorite that you 
have wanted in your garden, and you 
have planted it with care. You wait 
for it to flower, but in the meantime, 
you get out the hose and drown it. Pos- 
sibly it is some Rose which has had a 
hard time recovering from the hard test 
it was subjected to last Winter. It may 
be putting forth a big effort to recover, 
but you double the struggle by dousing 
it every day with a lot of water. When 
See my neighbors out every evening 
with their hose, deluging the same plants, 
Iam tempted to suggest to them that 
instead of trying to raise garden flowers, 
they should devote all their attention to 
aquatic plants, for they seem better 
skilled in handling water than plants. 
hee a week is often enough for a flood, 
and that is too often unless the weather 
n extremely hot and drying winds 

ave prevailed. Use the hoe, instead of 
€ hose, for cultivation will retain the 
moisture in the soil. While a flood on 
Plants each night is bad, the little dab 








of sprinkling that many persons give, 
is much worse, for with just the top of 
the soil moistened, the roots of the plants 
naturally seek it, and then the tender 
little rootlets become scorched in the 
next day’s hot sun. A little sprinkling 
never gives the roots the opportunity to 
go down where they can get the plant 
food and moisture. Do not give a flood 
every evening, and never give a sprink-* 
ling, are two things to remember in the 
garcen. 


(Portland Roses and Flowers) 





The American Rose 
Annual for 1926 


HE Editor tells me I may review this 

book, for the publishing of which as 
Editor I am responsible. To comment on 
the work would show that my modesty 
was a minus quantity if it was not a 
fact that this “Rose Annual” is merely 
of my assembling, and not of my writing. 

More than two hundred Rose lovers 
among the nearly five thousand members 
of the American Rose Society all over 
the world have joined in making this 
“Annual,” which is their expression of 
the status of Rose-growing in the United 
States at this time. It is therefore an 
original volume, and completely down to 
date. 

No greater mistake could be made 
than to presume that the American Rose 
Society was made up only of Rose ex- 
perts. It does have in it some Rose 
experts, but most of its members are 
Rose experimenters, Rose adventurers, 
who are trying all the time new ways 
and better ways to succeed with their 
favorite flower. 

Now in the volume in question, se- 
lected out of the vast mass of material 
which an enormous’ correspondence 
brings to the Editor’s desk, the whole 
range of Rose-handling is covered. At 
the outset even the beginner is cared 
for, because on page 192, “The Beginner’s 
Rose Inquiries,” in three pages of ques- 
tions and answers, tell the facts inde- 
pendently of catalogue implications. 

There is the usual survey of the 
world’s new Roses,.of which 105 are 
originally reported upon, generally from 
data obtained direct from the originators 
wherever they may be, whether in Aus- 
tralia, or in Califorria, in England or 
anywhere in America. 

There are several major items in the 
book. One, “The Rose Catalogue Ques- 
tion,” gives comments of members in 
respect to the kind of descriptions be- 
lieved to be best adapted to truth-telling 
about Roses in catalogues. The able 
article following goes further in this 
direction. Then “The Proof of the 
Pudding” gives the answers the mem- 
bers have sent in about the new Roses. 
Take, for example, the Rose Angele 
Pernet; it is reported upon from Beverly 
Hills, Oakland, and San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; from Caldwell, Idaho; from 
South Bend, Indiana, and from Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. This department is 
likely to be a money-saver. 

Another notable article is “From the 
Nursery to the Garden,” in which an at- 
tempt has been made to follow the Rose 
plants from the time they are dug in 
the nursery to when they are shipped 
to the customer, and to discover why 
they do not always do well. Already 
this article has had an immense in- 
fluence on the nurserymen and Rose 
merchants. 
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There is discussion as to the preven- 
tion of mildew by soil treatment; as to 
deep planting, with good reasons why it 
should not be done; as to the effect of 
chemical substances intended to prevent 
disease. Florida has been a hard place to 
have Roses in, but the symposium on 
Rose-growing in Florida will make it 
easy. One of the most delightful articles 
is “What a Dozen Rose Plants Did,” and 
incidentally that dozen Rose plants 
handled by a woman in a little backyard 
gave her in one season 552 flowers. 

The book is, as usual, beautifully illus- 
trated, and has more pages than any 
previous issue, being likewise in a new 
and more attractive permanent cover. It 
is supplied only to members of the 
American Rose Society, and thus may 
be had by sending $3 to that organiza- 
tion at West Grove, Pennsylvania. 


J. HORACE MCF arRLAnpD, Editor 





Change the Water in Flower Vases 


While a visitor at a home of wealth 
and taste, noticed that the water in 
the vases was impure, and knowing by 
experience how fetid and offensive 
water becomes from decaying stems 
of plants, I spoke to my friend on the 
subject, believing that the standing 
water in so many receptacles was posi- 
tively unhealthy. 














Vase for long-stemmed flowers 


“How often do you clean the vase 
completely?” the hostess inquired. 
“We wash everything once a week,” I 
answered respectfully; “the rest of 
the time we only take out the flowers 
that are faded and replace them with 
fresh ones.” 


“Just take out those,” she directed, 
pointing to a big yellow bow! filled 
with purple Irises. 

As I lifted the wet mass from the 
dish the odor was so sickening that it 
filled the whole room. 


Now here, I' thought, is a question 
for a physician and yet I have never 
heard it mentioned. Wherever houses 
are profusely decorated with flowers, 
this stagnant water is presumably 
standing constantly in living rooms, 
and people are constantly breathing 
what, even out of doors, under the 
fresh winds of heaven, is generally 
accounted unhealthy. 


F. POLLARD, (Ont.) 











USING METAL IN 
DIVIDING PEONIES 


We noticed in the last issue a sub- 
scriber stating Peonies would not bloom 
again if roots were cut with a spade or 
other metal. I think there is something 
in that as two years ago we had five 
large clumps which had been in one 
place for several years. We dug them 
up and divided them—(with a spade)— 
into about fifteen nice-sized roots and 
have not had a bloom since. We notice 
one clump has two buds, another has 
one bud, and that is the total for this 
year. We mentioned the matter to a 
neighbor who is a noted flower grower 
and he had the same experience and 
after two years he dug the plants out 
and threw them away. 

+ & FT @. G) 












































































EpITor’s NOTE: 

Dividing Peonies with a spade may be 
likened to the way some people pursue 
happiness. You cannot pursue happiness 
successfully with a club and expect to 
gain real happiness. Likewise you can- 
not divide Peonies with a spade and 
attain satisfactory growing results. 
While I do not pretend to be a Peony 
expert I have had considerable personal 
experience in dividing Peonies and re- 
setting them, but except in one or two 
cases I have never attempted to divide 
Peonies with a spade. The exception 
was when I took some heavy clumps 
from the farm and reset them at my 
home. These clumps were divided, I 
think, into two or three pieces by cutting 
them perpendicularly, and then I used 
care in the division, selecting points for 
cutting where the clumps divided natu- 
rally. Sometimes when Peonies are di- 
vided in this way so much of the root 
system is destroyed that delayed bloom- 
ing for several years naturally results. 
Most any Peony grower of experience 
understands that the proper way to 
divide Peony clumps is to cut carefully, 
so as to leave a good root system with 
the eyes, and for years the practice has 
been to divide so that divisions have 
from three to five eyes each. Of late 
years one or two eyes seem to have been 
adopted as a standard by some growers, 
and commercial growers have long been 
in the habit of dividing into one-eye and 
two-eye divisions for rapid propagation. 
The fact that metal was used in divid- 
ing I should say had nothing to do with 
the poor results, but rather the unskill- 
ful and crude way in which the metal 
was used. 

I use a pruning knife for making 
Peony divisions, and find it excellent for 
this purpose. There may be a better 
tool in use among commercial growers. 


MUSHROOM INFORMATION 
NEEDED 


One of your subscribers in Ohio sug- 
gests that you furnish us with some in- 
formation concerning Mushrooms. I sec- 
ond the motion. If a goodly number of 
your readers vote in the affirmative and 
you decide to allow us a little space now 
and then, please enroll me in the kinder- 
garten class. 

In your comment you set as the goal 
the ability to identify fifty species. That 
is entirely too high. What do you take 


us for? Do you think we are professors 
of Basidiomycetes in an agricultural 
college? 

» However, perhaps you are right in 
aiming high. To help you realize the sit- 
uation I will tell you how many I know. 
I assume that the word Mushroom as 
here used means those funguses that 
have a stem and cap, that is, that are 
shaped like a parasol. 

I know two species. 

First, the Meadow Mushroom, or com- 
mon field Mushroom. 

The botanists call it Agaricus cam- 
pestris. I have eaten it at restaurants 
and I see it exposed for sale during the 
Winter in the markets. I am confident 
that I recognize it in the open fields. 

The second is the Ink Cap. The Latin 
name of the species is Coprinus comatus. 
A teacher who was fond of natural his- 
tory taught us how to make ink from it. 
the making of the ink and the peculiar 
advantage attending its use in signing 
legal papers would make a story by 
itself. 

The two species I have named have 
gills; some parasol-like Mushrooms have 
tubes. 

“KINMONT” 


A WORD HERE AND THERE 


How often, in reading THE FLOWER 
GROWER, one finds something to which 
one wishes to reply, if we were all within 
chatting distance; but which scarcely 
call for an article. So here goes, with 
just a word for several. 


To Mrs. Darnell’s prophecy that “some 
day we may learn that animals have 
a soul and a divining mind,”’—or in other 
words, the faculty of logical reasoning,— 
one might reply, that almost any really 
earnest student of animal life and living 
has already learned the latter, and many 
are far toward believing the former. 
In fact, anyone who believes in the evolu- 
tion of the body and mind (Mr. Bryan 
to the contrary notwithstanding) faces 
at least a logical possibility of the evolu- 
tion of the soul. 


To “Grandmother” ;—first, thank you 
for quoting the lovely little poem, which 
I had not met; but to which I would 
like to add: 

Except in the forest at twilight,— 
Alone, where the shadows fall; 
While the scent and the silence deepen, 

And the night broods over all. 


Like the aisles of a dim cathedral, 
Where the troubled soul finds rest, 

The peace of the darkening forest 
Is, of all Earth’s balm, the best. 


The articles in the February number, 
on “Ponds in the Garden,” open up de- 
lightful vistas, and one hopes that many 
will turn their attention to this least 
ne but loveliest addition to a gar- 

en. 

But to many, the real pond is unat- 
tainable; and for them, a suggestion: 
Lilies—exquisite white Lilies, delicate 
pink Lilies, lovely lavender Lilies,—can 
be grown in tubs, if nothing better is 
possible. 

The writer’s experience is confined to 
galvanized iron tubs. From these have 
been gathered many blossoms, and as a 
half-loaf, they are far and away better 
than no bread. 






July 


The only iron-clad condition ; 
such tubs be old, as new oma e 


plants injuriously. Establish oat I) 
eral, in the back yard or vegetable Sy. F  pran 
den, either on the ground or gy plant 


the pants Teg J are Pe 
can even be used in a qd $m 
in the flower garden. a Way, 
But if the least effort must s 
one where it will not be obtrusive s” 
in good sunlight, and allow a little 
to grow to hide it; and when a Lil 
bloomed and been placed in a broad 
to float, with a leaf, (a leaf oy 
common plantain is a good substitu. 
one does not wish to cut the Lily Jeg 
and it is just as lovely as if it had ne 
in the prettiest pond. erom 
The Lily catalogues state which kj 
are suited to tub culture. In the F 
take the tub to the basemen a 


not unsightly 


anes: Se 
The article on assisted migrat Sprt 
quoted by Rena Bauer, is intensely thus 


teresting, if true. The absence of such was 
data, in these days of intensive bird 
study, is significant; yet this might by 
partly accounted for by the faet that 
it would be seldom that even profession 
ornithologists would be favored with th DA 
sight, at close range, of the alighting ¢f 
migrating birds. 

The aiding of their young, by mothe nun 
birds, is only a part of the great mothe. 
love that bears up the universe; but th tog 


aiding, in any way, of any creature }y T 
one of another species is, I think, ¢ of § 
great rarity. - 

——--—— ot 


To L. W. Lighty’s article on gir 50 | 
smoking, here goes a heartfelt Ame! For 
The writer has an intense dislike of th to ¢ 
use of tobacco in any form, but itige P* 
no worse in women than in men; aj 
perhaps, as suggested, the masculine dis. wit 
like of seeing their own faults and faj. As 
ings mirrored in the other sex, may leai - 
to prohibitive legislation for all. Here; pla 
hoping. trot 

NELLIE B. PENDERGAST, (Minn,) 


HYBRIDS WILL REPRODUCE tha 


Regarding the statement made y an 
H. L. Gilman, of Massachusetts, inte 1? 
March number of THE FLOWER GROWR, pot 
that hybrids will not reproduce then PU 
selves, I will say that this statement is dee 
rather misleading, for there are hybris [je Pla 
that are able to reproduce themselves, um 

It is true that, as a rule, hybrids ar fin 
sterile and do not produce seed, an ha 
when they are not sterile they domm 
reproduce themselves true to type; wt™ 
there are deviations from this rule. 

Professor Bailey in his book on Plat® 
Breeding has this to say about inbred 
ing as a means to fix a hybrid so that be 
will come true to type. thi 

“Yet there is no other means of fixig 8" 
a hybrid to be propagated by seeds tha for 
by inbreeding, and by constant attention ) 
to selection. Fortunately it occasional ® it 
happens that a hybrid is stable, aif we 
therefore needs no fixing.” sa 

Of course this has reference to prog ris 
agating by seeds. Dahlias and Gladio,§ ra 
to which Mr. Gilman refers, are prp 
agated either by a division of the root.0® oy 
by bulblets which are really a part of hE jin 
mother bulb. In this case there shouli 
be no instability. , m 

Regarding the crossing of Dahlias atl 







Gladioli, it is an impossibility, on a: 
count of these two plants being too fat 
removed in relationship. 


ANTONE J. Soares, (Calif.) 
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RABBITS AND EVERGREENS 


a Rabbit — apc ne 
a Douglas Fir that we have 
pe the house. I first noted the 
a about ten in the morning. Giv- 
urther attention I chanced near 
about four that afternoon and 
surprised to see the Rabbit still 
a and upon going up to the tree 
found that he had gnawed off a branch, 
which I measured to be nearly a quarter 
of an inch in diameter, and had attacked 
another, slightly larger. The Dougias 
Fir is only about three feet high and the 
pranch that was gnawed off about a foot 
jong. I am at a loss to know why 
Rabbits should attack Evergreens when 
there are other forms of food available. 
There was practically no snow on the 
ground at the time. 

Several Red Cedars and a Norway 
Spruce in the yard have escaped injury 
thus far. I might add that the branch 
was gnawed to sever rather than to feed 
upon as is often the case in Apple trees. 
M. F. HULBURT, (Wis.) 
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DANGER IN STREET SWEEPINGS 


Referring to an article in the February 
number of THE FLOWER GROWER, about 
street leaves and sweepings, I would like 
to give you my experience. 

Three years ago I saw two big loads 
of sweepings ready to be hauled to the 
dump and the soil looked so nice I 
thought it would be ideal for plant beds, 
so I had both loads taken to my garden. 
For one bed I used two parts sweepings 
to one part clay and for another bed I 
put on a layer of pure sweepings about 
six inches deep. I planted both beds 
with flower, Cabbage and Tomato seed. 
As soon as the planting was done, I 
covered the beds with burlap until the 
plants began to appear. Then, my 
trouble began. The seeds came up al- 
most as they did in the hotbed. There 
were some varieties that never came at 
all while others came with a rush. 


On the evening of the first day the bed 
that was all sweepings was dried down 
an inch and many of the plants dead. 
I proceeded to water it and it was like 
pouring water on a goose’s back. I kept 
putting on water until it was an inch 
deep all over the bed and finally a few 
places began to soak in and in a short 
time the water had disappeared only to 
find most of the bed as dry as if there 
had been no water put on. After getting 
it soaked up, I watered it three or four 
times a day so as not to have the same 
experience again, but did not save five 
per cent of the plants. 


The bed with some clay in did a little 
better, but in that I did not save one- 
third of the plants. Some seemed to 
grow fine until they would be three or 
four inches high and then die. 


First; when the ground once gets dry, 
it is hard to get it wet again, and when 
well watered, the soil particles all being 
saturated with oil, the water leaches 
right out. Second; the oil in the soil 
radiates too much heat. 

The next Spring I took the sweepings 
out of the beds and spread it about an 
inch thick before planting my Gladiolus. 

The result was I lost about 25% of 
my Glads. 

_ I don’t know what it is good for. It 
is not fit to put on the dirt roads for it 
will not pack. 


D. H. SNOWBERGER, (Idaho) 








NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS 


A reader reports that the so-called 
Night-blooming Cereus can be propa- 
gated readily by just imbedding the 
severed end of a leaf in soil, covering 
it about an inch. It is further stated 
that a plant will bloom sooner than in 
seven years, (which is the time some 
seem to think required,) if the leaf 
which is planted is from a _ blooming 
plant and which has had blooms on it. 





A Beech Woods 


"THE first large Beech trees it has 
been my privilege to see were at 
Colby, Wis. The bank of the river 
lined with these large trees and the 
winding river-bed covered with many 
large rocks make it a most picturesque 
sight. The rocks are so near each 
other that it is possible in places to 
walk across the river upon stone. 
How refreshing to still find such a 
natural beauty spot and listen to the 
music of the clear, cool water rushing 
past the numerous stones. No wonder 
picnicers are fond of this place! 


While the Beech is considered by 
many to be the most lovely of all trees, 
my favorites are the Elms and Maples. 
Perhaps it is because I know them 
best, having lived close to many splen- 
did specimens all my life. 


On this fall day the various trees 
and shrubbery cast their reflections 
upon the sparkling water, making a 
gorgeous sight especially at sunset. 
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The Beech trunks are large, tall and 
smooth. The bark is of a light, bluish- 
grey tint; its softness suggests a 
Birch. Thus it is inviting to initial- 
carvers whose hearts and _ initials 
never heal or grow over, once in the 
bark. 

The horizontal branches form a 
massive, round-topped head and are 
comparatively slender limbs, to those 
of other trees. 


This brings to mind the stories I’ve 
heard told, of the days when pas- 
senger Pigeons were thick. Living 
as they did mostly on Beech-nuts, 
enormous flocks roosted in the Beech 
woods, and numerous limbs were 
broken down by their weight. 


The low spreading Junipers that 
grew beneath the Beeches and Hem- 
locks were of a softer and broader 
leaved variety than the prickly kind 
with blue berries. The former would 
have made a more comfortable hiding 
place for “Elijah.” 


The Beech is the most widely dis- 
tributed of all trees in America. 


In France the wood is used for mak- 
ing the sabots or wooden shoes of the 
peasantry, being preferred for this 
purpose to every other wood except 
Walnut, on account of its property of 
not absorbing water. It is one of the 
best kinds of firewood in Europe. Its 
ashes yield much potash and of excel- 
lent quality. The raspings of the 
wood are used in the preparation of 


vinegar. RENA BAUER 











Two views on the Eau Plaine River, near Colby, Wis. 


This river bed is indeed ‘“‘boulder strewn” and students of geology will find here 
some interesting food for comment and study. 
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Timely ‘Suggestions for July 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


In July :— 


“There is brooding peace in the meadow 
Color and scent and sun, 

The hush of a thing that’s waiting 
After its work is done.” 


F THE gardener has kept up with 
I the necessary garden work there 

should be comparative peace in the 
garden as well as in the meadow, with 
plenty of leisure to enjoy the result 
of work well done. 





July is harvest time in the flower 
garden, and picking the blossoms usu- 
ally has the effect of making the 
plants bloom more freely. This seems 
to be especially true in the case of 
annuals. 


Keep the flowers on Pansies, Sweet 
Peas, Nasturtiums, etc., well picked 
off. This will keep the plants looking 
their best; besides allowing them to 
go to seed is exhausting to the plants 
and curtails the season of bloom. 


Keep the flower beds and garden 
paths free of weeds. If the bedded 
plants show an inclination to produce 
a rank growth of branches and foliage, 
a trimming will help to keep them 
within bounds, and improve the ap- 
pearance of the bed. 


Pinch back the Carnations and 
Chrysanthemums to make . stocky, 
branching plants that will produce 
abundant flowers. Pinch back Bal- 
sams that are bedded out to keep them 
from growing too tall and lanky. 


Do not allow flower beds that are 
so located that they are exposed to 
the intense heat of the sun, to suffer. 
If possible afford some sort of pro- 
tection from the sun’s rays and see 
that they have sufficient water. 


Supply the garden with water when 
the weather is dry, but do not water 
the plants when the sun is on them, 
but wait until evening and then do 
the work quite thoroughly, for shal- 
low watering is not satisfactory. 


Pot the bulbs of Tuberoses this 
month if you wish to have them in 
bloom for the holidays. For about 
two weeks keep the potted bulbs in a 
dry, cool place, and then place the 
pots out in the open until it is time to 
house them. 


July is also the time to repot Prim- 
roses that are to be used for winter 
blooming. Keep the plants in a cool 
place. By early Fall they should be 
vigorous plants well adapted for con- 
tinuous indoor flowering. 


Sweet Violets that are wanted for 


winter bloom may also be prepared by 
placing the plants in rather shallow 
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boxes and encouraging growth and 
crowding by covering the runners. 
This crowding usually results in pro- 
fuse blooming. 


This month one may successfully 
root Clematis vines by scraping the 
underside of branches, covering the 
branches, and then keeping them 
watered. In the Spring most of the 
branches will be found nicely rooted. 


During these summer days layer 
branches of any other shrubs you wish 
to root. Peg the branches to the 
ground securely and cover with earth. 
Next Spring cut from the parent plant 
and transplant them where desired. 


Root cuttings of Coleus if wanted 
to supply colorful foliage in the winter 
window garden. Keep the ends of the 
branches nipped off so as to encourage 
new growth and produce compact well- 
shaped plants. 


About the middle of this month get 
into the ground the last planting of 
Gladioli that can be made with safety 
in the latitude of New York. Stake 
previous plantings that are now tall 
enough to require support. 





Look the garden over and tie or 
stake any plants that seem to require 
support. Gladioli, Tuberoses and 
Dahlias are quite likely to need this 
attention. Drive the stakes in care- 
fully and use soft string for tying. 


When brush is hard to obtain, a 
neat support for Sweet Peas and 
edible Peas also, may be made by us- 
ing galvanized wire netting. A few 
well-placed sticks will hold this in 
place and at the end of the season the 
wire may be rolled up and kept for 
use in following seasons. 


Cultivation is especially important 
and effective during a very dry spell 
of weather so stir the soil around your 
plants frequently and mulch to retain 
moisture, and to protect surface roots 
from the rays of the sun. 


Cultivate as soon as possible after 
rains to keep the soil in a powdered 
condition. Cultivation besides check- 
ing the evaporation of moisture, will 
render available certain plant-food, 
keep the under soil cool, and discour- 
age weeds. 


Plant seeds now of Larkspur, Fox- 
glove, and similar desirable perennials 
in order that the new plants may grow 
large and strong enough to be trans- 
planted, and become well established 
before Winter sets in. 


If you intend to increase your plants 
by using home-grown seeds, the best 
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plan is to prepare a bed and 

seed of your perennials as s00g att 
is ripe, at which time its Vitality j 
its highest point. Sat 


In July sow the seeds of — 
a hotbed, so that they stay Tee s 
protection later when the weather he 
comes frosty. The young plants 
should be ready for blooming dur 
the winter months. ng 





While the flowers are in bloom look 
over your garden and increase its 
beauty by culling out, before the 
have an opportunity to self-seeq pe 
varieties that are proving themselves 
undesirable in any way. 





This is also a splendid time to make 
note of other things that may be done 
to improve the garden of next year 
Jot down in your garden book jm. 
provements that may be made, in their 
proper season. 


Prepare fall bloomers for a lavish 
display by supplying them with some 
sort of plant food. Fertilizer may be 
worked in about the plants or may be 
readily supplied in a liquid form if 
that is more convenient. 





Tests on Growing Wild 
Flowers Under Cultivation 


It is reported that a young lady in 
Minneapolis is, in co-operation with 
the Wild Flower Preservation Society 
of Illinois, and other public organiza- 
tions, undertaking some tests or trials 
to see what can be done in the way of 
bringing wild flowers under cultiva- 
tion. 

It has been demonstrated that the 
wild Hollyhock, one of the most diff- 
cult subjects to grow in the garden, 
can be successfully germinated and 
propagated. The Evening Primrose 
and the Saxifrage are among the sub- 
jects which respond readily. The 
Yucca and the Wild Teasel have also 
been handled with success. 

Among other things which have 
been ascertained in this test is that 
treating certain seeds with acid, to 
remove the hard coating, results ina 
prompt and high rate of germination. 

The Wild Flower Preservation or- 
ganizations are doing well to encour- 
age work of this kind, as the preserva- 
tion of wild flowers may be promoted 
in ways other than preventing their 
destruction. Indeed, those flowers 
that can be grown under garden con- 
ditions are of much greater value to 
humanity in such situations than they 
are when growing in the wild. 





I don’t want my readers to forget 
that indexes for any year may be had 
at 10c each, which can be remitted in 
stamps. And I want to suggest that 
year’s file of THE FLOWER GROWS 
contains a surprising quantity of facts 
and information. 


Calcium, NY . g | 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
July 


BY CHARLOTTE 8. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


pulbs? 
Iris may be planted in July, 
August, September or October. 


the middle of the month sow 
23] annuals such as Balsam, and 
Sweet Alyssum for late blooming. 


This month is the time to plant 
seeds of perennials to make strong 
plants before cold weather comes. 


Have some of the plants “outgrown” 
their stakes? Pull up and replace 
with stakes of sufficient length to be 
of real help to the plant. 


To many flower gardeners there is 
yet no better method of controlling 
the growth of the Verbena than the 
good old way of pegging the plants 
down. 

By this time it is advisable to give 
the soil of the porch boxes some more 
plant food, such as a light coating of 
pone-meal. The roots of the plants 
soon exhaust the fertility of the small 
amount of soil in the boxes and a 
weekly watering with weak liquid ma- 
nure tends to strengthen the plants 
and give them better color. 


Keep a wary eye for dead blossoms 
and dried leaf branches. The only way 
to keep the garden neat is to see that 
the plants are clean, free from dead 
leaves and seed pods; the grass well 
trimmed, the vines well trained, and 
weeds a minus quantity. Where one 
person sees the inside of your house, 
possibly a thousand see only the 
grounds surrounding it. The passer- 
by judges your housekeeping by the 
way your flowers are kept. 


“'Tis passing strange” to be mak- 
ing out the order for Dutch bulbs in 
July. But some of the reputable 
florists have adopted the plan of send- 
ing their customer’s order direct to 
Holland; and the bulbs are packed 
there. In order to give these little, 
floral, Dutch cousins of ours plenty of 
time to make the long journey; and 
also to guard against disappointment, 
besides having pick and choice, our 
orders must be in by the middle of 
this month. 


To propagate the Wisteria try 
pegging a branch to the ground and 
covering with a shovel of earth. Leave 
undisturbed from now until the fol- 
lowing Spring, when the layer may be 
detached and planted in another spot. 
If the old Wisteria is transplanted the 
ground should be heavily manured, 
else the plant will be slow to bloom. 
One transplanted Wisteria waited four 
years before it consented to bloom, 
although seemingly healthy and of 
good growth. This difficulty is avoided 
when the layering method is used. 


H AVE you made out the order for 


Try arranging the cut Nasturtiums 
in a clear glass bowl so that the deli- 
cate beauty of the flower stems may 
show through. If arranged in a vase 
of colored glass or a bowl of some 
thick substance that does not allow 
the light to shine through, then half 
the beauty of the flowers is lost. 
Possibly there is no other flower ar- 
rangement for July days that gives 
any greater effect of coolness than 
Nasturtiums in a clear glass bowl in 
the center of the breakfast table. 


The annual summer problem of 
keeping the hanging basket moist is 
again up for consideration. Many 
plans are suggested, such as placing 


‘a small tin can, with holes punched 


in the bottom, full of water in the 
center of the basket; another sug- 
gests, using funnels, two or more to 
each basket, stuck in the soil to hold 
the water; still another suggests a 
sponge dipped daily in water and 
placed on the baskets. All good sug- 
gestions, but nothing suggested is 
better than taking the basket down 
and submerging it in a bucket of 
water until thoroughly soaked. A 
difficult undertaking and hard on the 
arms, but it is the better way. 


Many of the earlier blooming per- 
ennials have already ripened their 
seed crop. Save the seed if you-want 
to increase your supply of this partic- 
ular variety, and plant them in this 
month. By saving your own seed you 
are sure of getting fresh seed; hence 
good results. If you have all the 
plants you want, then save the seed 
anyway; there are many, many people 
without the money to buy who would 
appreciate a little envelope of flower 
seed. It is just a bit of labor on your 
part, and it turns to a labor of love 
when you think of the joy you can be- 
stow in the giving; and, it is safe to 
say, some of that joy will also be 
yours. 


July brings with it the blossoms of 
two varieties of plants commonly 
termed weeds; Mullein, and Queen 
Anne’s Lace. One a sun lover, the 
other thriving better in partial shade. 
We are prone to look down on both 
because they grow wild along the 
roadside, but they have a beauty all 
their own. The Mullein planted in 
mass effect back of the Larkspur bed 
is particularly good. The gray-green 
of the leaves and the column effect of 
the flower stalks forms the needed 
contrast to the looser growing flowers. 
Plant Queen Anne’s Lace either in the 
wild border or among any of the cul- 
tivated plants and its delicate whorls 
of snowy whiteness will not detract 
but add to general good effect. 

In planting the seed of perennials 
at this season one has to be most care- 
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ful that the intense heat of the sun 
does not work havoc with the tender 
seedlings. In fact one may go further 
back than this, for from the minute 
that the seeds are planted the bed 
must be protected from the sun. One 
grower overcame this difficulty by cov- 
ering the surface of the bed with a 
light layer of straw, removing it at 
the end of a week. Still another tried 
plan is to plant the seed in rows and 
cover each row with a plank having its 
ends lifted on bricks so the air can 
circulate. This plan has the added ad- 
vantage that it can be used until the 
young seedlings have their second 
pair of leaves. The plank is, of 
course, lifted entirely off the row at 
night and also on cloudy days. 





The Hop in Gardens 


We lose much picturesque beauty 
in gardens by ignoring vines like the 
Hop because they are common. I re- 
member a gnarled Apple tree on the 
fringe of a beautiful pleasure ground, 
over which the Hop had spread its 
vigorous shoots, and it would have 
been difficult to discover a prettier bit 
of free and picturesque growth. 


Like the Ivy, the Hop makes a happy 
contrast to varieties of Clematis Jack- 
manni, the mass of deep-green leaves 
intensifying the color of the rich 
abundance of deep-blue Clematis 
flower,—nor is its charm confined 
merely to Summer. As Autumn ap- 
proaches the plant carries rich clus- 
ters of golden-yellow Hops, an addi- 
tional beauty of no mean kind. 


The Japanese Hop has been much 
used for covering arbors and trellises. 
The growth made is_ surprisingly 
rapid; the bunches of flowers are 
large; and therefore the plant has an 
advantage for the garden which 
should be better utilized. 


F. P., (Ont.) 




















The Blue Lupine (Lupinus polyphyl- 
lus) Note the palmate leaved foliage 














“Crowsie,” Our Pet Crow 
BY MARY TRASK 


e4 OW NO more pets,” said the 
House Mother, her feelings 
still sorely tried by the recent 
passing of “Grizel,” most human of 
Cats, and long time pet and favorite. 
It was a vain command, for within a 
week, nay, even less, two Dogs, one 
a smart little Black and Tan, the other 
a choice Setter pup, were sprung upon 
the family, followed in quick order by 
a young Crow,—a very young Crow. 
Now we are as a family “given 
over” to pets and the dear House 
Mother was the most devoted of all. 
She even had a corner in her warm 
heart for a poor little Alligator, torn 
from his southern home, but she never 
gave to any one of the three new 
members of the family menagerie the 
affection she was wont to bestow on 
Bird or Beast. 


The Black and Tan was the especial 
property of the One whom everybody 
loved best, therefore he was made at 
home at once. The Setter pup from 
first to last of his brief stay was an 
unmitigated nuisance, but “Crowsie” 
won his way from the start. 

At this time we had two Cats and 
a Kitten, (we were almost out of 
Cats,) three Dogs, two Horses, two 
Chickens and a Crow, an Alligator, 
and a cage of the little green Lizards 
from Florida. The Chickens had been 
ordered for the table but having been 
delivered alive that settled the ques- 
tion, henceforth they were added to 
the train of the House Mother’s de- 
votees. 


The Crow arrived one afternoon 
when “the shades of night were fall- 
ing fast” and his owner shut him up 
for the night in a room on the first 
floor, to the door of which he affixed 
in letters of a terrifying size the 
ominous word “DANGER.” This was 
sufficient warning, for this same 
owner was a medical student, and the 
housemaid, after one bitter experience 
had no desire to tamper with forbid- 
den things. 

At dawn next morning I was 
wakened by the House Mother who 
was saying to me, “My dear, do you 
hear that Crow?” Did I hear it? 
How could I have slept through the 
awful din and clamor! The house 
was ringing with the deafening cries 
of that young Crow calling for his 
breakfast. From sundry rooms came 
hearty objurgations. We went down- 
stairs, hastily cut up some meat in 
small bits and went into the room 
where the infant was sitting on the 
top round of a chair, bill wide open 
and pointing straight upward, while 
he kept up without an instant’s pause 


that ear-splitting lament. As fast as 
we could we dropped bits of meat into 
the gaping throat, each one received 
with a ridiculous “wow” of satisfac- 


tion, till he could hold no more, and. 


“silence, like a poultice, fell to heal 
the blows of sound.” 

The Dogs and Cats received the 
stranger with the greatest curiosity. 
He was given into the especial care 
of old Katie, the cook, and very soon 
he was prime favorite in the kitchen. 
It was Katie who gave him his name 
of “Crowsie.” In a few days he 
learned to feed himself and was com- 
pletely at home; one wing was crippled 
to prevent his flying away, and this 
gave him a lop-sided appearance, and 
made it difficult sometimes for him 
to balance himself. Modoc, the Setter 
pup, called “Doc” for short, became 
his particular friend and crony. He 
would haul around the unresisting 
Crowsie and maul him so unkindly 
that the latter was usually to be seen 
with a tail or wing feather just ready 
to drop out but this made no differ- 
ence in their friendship. 

When poor “Doc” was tied up, 
which was most of the time, as the 
amount of mischief he perpetrated 
was fearsome, Crowsie would often 
be found sitting close beside him. He 
had no liking for Bismarck, the Black 
and Tan, and never lost the chance of 
giving him a dig, watching the op- 
portunity to do it. When the two 
Dogs were frolicing together Crowsie 
would sit at a safe distance watching 
the fun, backing out of the way with a 
squawk if they came too near. Often, 
he and Doc would be found amicably 
enjoying a bone together, if it were 
large enough to afford pickings for 
two. 


| peey the warm weather came, 
and worms and grubs were plen- 
tiful, Crowsie foraged for himself, 
but he still claimed a good meal of 
meat every day and never failed to 
call for it. 

Every morning he would walk 
around to the front of the house and 
sun himself, talking crow-talk all the 
while, and very soon calling for his 
breakfast. ’Though he became very 
tame he always’ resented being 
handled, squawking and viciously try- 
ing to bite the hands of even his best 
friends; but he would come hopping 
to you in hot haste when called, and 
permitted a select few to scratch his 
head as a great privilege. This was 
evidently very much to his taste. 


Every day he took a bath and some- 
times two. If it were not given to 
him he would call loudly for it. It 
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was most entertaining to gee 
light with which he would jump ; 
it again and again. In the af: P tt 
he always took a walk about 
o’clock, strolling up and down the aa 
den paths talking to himself = 
fashion that he kept for that time a 
day alone. He would pick up - 
of paper, pebbles or anythi . 
came in his way, inquisitively 
ing over twigs and clucking like 
hen as he did so. At sundown 
retired for the night, choosing for his 
roosting place the gnarled root of 
ancient Honeysuckle, “the world fy 
getting” he wished to be “by the 
world forgot” and plainly showed it 
if unkindly disturbed. 

There were many amusing sceneg._ 
One day a strange Kitten came into 
the garden, her intrusion greatly re. 
sented by Crowsie. He chased the 
poor little Cat unmercifully. At 
she was frightened and fled before 
him but presently turned and showed 
fight, whereupon Master Crow, bully 
braggadocio and coward, apparently 
threw up the game, and walked off 
with a high air of innocence and jp. 
difference. The Kitten thus beguiled, 
composed herself for a nap. Then | 
saw that deceitful Crow, who ha 
kept an eye on her all the time, ste) 
up behind the too confiding Kittep, 
Some instinct of danger at han 
warned Pussy, and she turned her 
head toward him. Immediately he 
whirled around and walked off. He 
suspicions quieted Kitty composed 
herself to sleep again, but naughty 
Crowsie, waiting till she was plainly 
fast asleep, stole up behind her and 
gave a cruel dig into her unsuspecting 
tail. Puss left the scene, literally 
“before the Cat could wink her eye.” 


Another day a member of the family 
was strolling through the garden, tak- 
ing a general survey, when he chanced 
to look down and there at his feet sat 
the Crow. This silent appreciation of 
his company was so droll that the in- 
truder into Crowsie’s pleasure ground 
laughed aloud saying over and over 
“you ridiculous Crow,” then turned 
back to his inspection. Suddenly he 
started with an exclamation of pain, 
and there was Crowsie picking wick 
edly at his leg, as much as to say 
“laughing at me are you, I’ll pay you 
for that.” 


One morning, the aunt, who was 
the family authority on gardening, 
was busily taking up seedlings, laying 
them beside her as she worked. She 
awoke to the fact that the pile of 
plants was surprisingly low, consid 
ering the number she had added to it. 
There was Crowsie, the thief, making 
off with them just as fast as she could 
lay them down. 

On a bright June morning I was 
watching the antics of a Robin, trying 
to screw up his courage to attack 4 
huge green Caterpillar on the gravd 
walk. Suddenly friend Crowsie came 
jauntily around the end of the house. 
The Robin at once took leave, sul 
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‘ng the field and the tit-bit to 
ew. He lost no time in ap- 
= riating it, with one dexterous 
ane he rolled it in the sand as though 
reading it for frying, and with one 
gulp it was gone! 

It seemed too cruel that fate should 
ordain that Crowsle was the one to 
find the piece of poisoned meat that a 
neighbor threw over the fence into 
our garden to avenge the Chickens 
she had lost by our Cats, (as she sup- 

sed). It was a wanton thing to do 
and Crowsie was the victim instead of 
a Cat or one of the still more valuable 
Dogs. “I tell you I made her smell 
primstone,” said the justly exasper- 
ated owner of a Gordon Setter, when 
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he came back from upbraiding the 
perpetrator of the dastardly deed, but 
that did not help poor Crowsie. His 
last days were sad and suffering ones. 
With misery in every drooping feather 
he haunted the kitchen, comforted and 
eared for by his faithful friend, 
Katie the cook, refusing all food but 
constantly drinking water. 


In Katie’s own graphic words—‘“he 
suffered awful;” on the second day 
“about six o’clock he gave a squawk 
and fell dead at her feet” and “she 
never had a streak of luck afterward,” 
she averred. Neither have we ever 
been able to raise another Crow, al- 
though it has been tried “many a time 
and oft.” 








Details of a Concrete Bird Bath 


BY THOMAS 


WO concrete bird baths are shown 
Ti: the illustration. One is very 

simple to make, the other difficult 
for any one not used to cement work. 
The first can be built in a quiet part 
of the garden, from old bricks and 
stones, Which are covered with con- 
crete, and the bowl is lined with half 
sand, half cement, very fine,. mixed 
together, with oil to make it water- 
proof. 

The concrete bird bath, No. 2, is 
made in four parts, which are after- 
wards fitted together, as at E. The 
base is made in a square form, 16” 
by 16” by 4”. The concrete is a mix- 
ture of three parts sand, to one part 
cement, well mixed together, and 
poured into the form, quite wet. The 
parts G and D are “swept” with a 
template, which revolves around a 
piece of one-inch pipe, fastened in 
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center of foundation board, illustrated 
at C. The concrete for making G and 
D should not be too wet, and free 
from small stones, so that it can be 
easily shaped with the template. 

To make part G a piece of pipe is 
set in the center of the foundation 
board, C, then a template made which 
swings around the pipe, G, and cuts 
the concrete into shape. The cutting 
part of the template is of sheet metal, 
and this is fastened to one-inch lum- 
ber to strengthen it. 


Then the top is fitted to the pipe 
with a long six-inch nail that fits in- 
side the pipe, or by making a hole so 
that the pipe passes through the lum- 
ber, as shown at H. The concrete is 
placed around the pipe and as the 
template swings around, it removes 
that not required, and cuts it into 
shape of the template. F shows how 
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a template is set up. D is cut the 
same way, with templates. 

There are two ways this can be 
done. The first is to cut a clay core, 
B, then place concrete over it, D; then 
with another template cut the concrete 
into shape. Or, a box form can be 
constructed, H; then a clay core placed 
inside and cut into shape, H. After- 
wards concrete is placed over this as 
at I, and another template used to cut 
out the bowl. 

The bowl will require reinforcing 
with a wire basket, which is made and 
placed in the concrete, in center, as 
it is filled in. 

After the cement has been allowed 
to harden for a few days, the parts 
can be assembled. The column is cast 
in a mould, or can be “swept” into 
any shape, with a template. To make 
it you require a box 26 inches long, 
one foot deep, and one foot wide. A 
piece of pipe is placed in the center of 
the box, with wire twisted around it, 
then a handle fitted on for turning. 
A template is made and fastened to 
the side of the box, on top, so that 
when the handle is turned, the column 
is cut into shape. 





Love Finds a Way 


UR little feathered neighbors are 

so interesting and there is so 
much we can learn from them, it is: 
a cause of wonder that more people 
do not make a closer study of them. 
The intelligence of our wild Birds is 
often very striking. 

One Spring a pair of Mocking Birds 
built a nest in a large Maple tree on 
our lawn. Early one morning we 
heard quite a commotion among them. 
Going out to learn the cause of their 
distress a baby Bird was found lying 
on the grass apparently unhurt, but 
all the frantic efforts of the parents 
could not restore it to the nest, and 
since the nest was so situated that 
no one could get near enough to put 
the little fellow back he was carried 
into the house, in spite of the protest 
of his parents. 

A shoe box was filled with soft 
cloths and placed just inside an open 
door. The screen door protected him 
from marauders. 

He soon became accustomed to his 
new surroundings and would beg with 
wide open mouth for the food which 
human hands provided. 

The parents were not long in locat- 
ing the whereabouts of their offspring 
and very interesting, indeed, were 
their actions. 

The baby Bird’s new quarters were 
on the opposite side of the house from 
where the nest was, but here, too, 
stood another Maple tree, one low- 
hanging limb reaching almost to the 
door. This limb provided a _ con- 
venient perch for the parents while 
visiting the little one, which they did 
several times each day. 

For a while during these visits the 
time was devoted to cheery, chirping 
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conversation, but soon daddy Bird 
considered it time to begin the little 
one’s musical education. He began 
with little notes and calls which baby 
soon learned to imitate and then one 
day he threw back his head and sent 
forth a joyous burst of melody, and 
baby, sitting on the rung of a chair 
tilted back his little head and gave the 
very best imitation he could. 

He was also taught the use of his 
wings. They could not push him from 
his perch and make him fly, but by 
coaxing, cajoling and darting back 
and forth past the door, they persuaded 
him to try and soon he was flying 
well enough to be given his out-of- 
door freedom, and went away with 
his parents and brothers and sisters. 

No, he never came back to his 
adopted home, he was too young when 
he left; but no doubt one of the Birds 
who built in our trees and cheered us 
with his joyous songs was the little 
chap who fell from his nest. Whether 
he was or not, the interesting little 
family fully repaid for all his care 
while he was a little boarder. 


RUTH JACOBS, (Ind.) 





Do Birds Come Home to Nest? 


ITH each return of Spring, in- 

terest centers in the Birds which 
have spent the winter months some- 
where in the far South. If they lost 
by speculating in Florida real estate 
they show no evidence of it and seem 
as glad to get back as we are to wel- 
come them. 

It has long been a question whether 
the same individuals returned to their 
former nesting places or whether they 
stopped wherever they found attrac- 
tive surroundings. The trapping and 
banding now being practised by some 
investigators will throw new light 
upon the subject and we may in time 
be able to greet our Bird friends and 
call them by name as we do our do- 
mestic pets. 


It was my good fortune, a number 
of years ago, to get very satisfactory 
evidence of the return of the same in- 
dividual, which may be of interest to 
the many Bird lovers among the read- 
ers of THE FLOWER GROWER. 


I cannot fix the date definitely, but 
it was in the early nineties when a 
pair of Robins built their nest in a 
Trumpet Vine over our kitchen door. 
We soon discovered that the female, 
prudish little Priscilla that she was, 
constantly wore a high white collar. 
This band of white about an inch 
wide around her neck made her con- 
spicuous among her Robin neighbors 
and not to be mistaken. 


The building progressed and soon 
the usual four eggs were in the nest 
but their hopes were doomed,—one 
of their numerous enemies destroyed 
the nest. Nothing daunted, they pro- 
ceeded at once to build a new nest in 
a low tree a little farther from the 





house, which met the same fate. They 
were persistent however and built, in 
all, four nests this first season and 
raised two broods,—all in sight from 
the door of our house. 


But the interesting part of the story 
is that the next season she came again 
and nested near the house and I am 
glad to relate that no tragedy occurred 
the second year. And still again the 
third year she came with the same in- 
clination to be neighborly. 


It would be pleasing to record that 
the same mate returned with her each 
year, but I cannot vouch for that, for 
Robins look so much alike to me that 
it is only by some peculiarity in dress 
that I can identify them. 

At the end of the third year this 
Bird disappeared and we never saw 
her afterwards but we do feel reason- 
ably certain that it was the same Bird 
which came to us three successive 
Summers. 

H. H. SwaiM, (Ind.) 





Have a Bird-shelf 


iy YOU live in a region where heavy 
snowfalls occur during the winter 
months, it is your privilege to possess 
a bird-shelf. 

Fasten a board eight or more inches 
wide securely to the sill of a window 
from which the screen has been re- 
moved, nail a lath or other narrow 
strip to the outer edges of the board, 
and your bird-shelf is complete. 

In the Central States, Downy, 
Hairy and Ladder-back Woodpeckers, 
Chickadees, Nuthatches, Cardinals 
and Snowbirds will be attracted to 
your window by a display of suet, 
corn, cracked nuts and bread crumbs. 
All will come much more freely if a 
tree or trellis is found near the win- 
dow to furnish a lookout from which 
to watch for possible enemies. If not 
disturbed, birds will soon grow ac- 
customed to the persons on the other 
side of the window, and will give 
their hosts an opportunity to observe 
them closely. 

The Woodpeckers, particularly the 
Downy and Hairy, prefer suet to other 
foods. If beef bones are placed on 
the shelf the energetic little Downies 
will crawl into the bones to extract 
every available bit of marrow. The 
Ladder-back comes to the shelf only 
when food is very scarce elsewhere, 
but the Downy and Hairy species are 
frequent visitors when once they be- 
come familiar with the surroundings, 
making their presence known with a 
metallic “tchink,” “tchink.” 


The tiny Nuthatch hangs to the 
edge of the shelf, preferably head 
downward, while he inspects his food. 
He is attracted first by the nuts, and 
will hammer away persistently at a 
piece of shell with his slender beak, 
calling out “quank,” “quank” at fre- 
quent intervals. 

Snowbirds will come onto the shelf 
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when the snow is dee ; 
scarce, but usually they are coubal - 
pick up from the ground the cru he 
that other birds have scattered ~ 
usually come in flocks, for the Sn Xf 
bird is a gregarious creature. = 


The Cardinal, with many 
tions of “twit,” “twit,” oelects aa 
for his food. Perhaps the greatest 
pleasure in owning a bird-shelf com 
from watching a Cardinal “chew” 4 
grain of corn until he has grounq , 
into small bits,—his bright Searle 
beak working rapidly, his bright eye 
watching you closely over the jetty. 
black feathers that decorate the me 
of his beak, his vivid scarlet bod 
glistening in the sunlight. , 

What a commotion is made when g 
Chickadee arrives at the shelf! 
Flipping and flirting about, chatter. 
ing and scolding in a g00d-natured 
tone, he inspects the food and if it 
be to his liking, he calls at once to 
his mate, “chick-a-dee-dee-dee,” which 
being interpreted, signifies,—“Come 
quick! Here’s something to eat!” 

That birds remember the bird-shelf 
as a source of food-supply was dem. 
onstrated when a Chickadee, easily 
recognized because of a withered leg 
came regularly to the shelf for two 
consecutive Winters. 


Have a bird-shelf. It will pay you 
large dividends by bringing the birds 
into a close range of vision where they 
may be studied at your lesiure; it wil] 
insure the birds of your neighborhood 
a food-supply during the winter 
months; and may even be the means 
of saving the lives of some of them 
during a protracted snowstorm. 


CHLOE H. NULL, (Mo.) 




















Tree Swallows Investigating Nesting Box 
(Photo by Ralph E. DeLury) 
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Gladiolus Field Notes 


Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 
by a New Percentage Scale 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
1825 N. Capitol St., Washington, D. C. 


Melrose (Childs) .* 
of deep rose; 


Form—wide open. Soil—clay loam. Season— 
average. Planted—April 30. Days to bloom- 
ing—102. 
vi RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color -------------------- 16 17 
Sise ..-.----------------- 14 14 
Form -.-.--.-----.--.-..-.- 5 5 
Substance cut ------------ 0 0 
Spike: 
I 5b ses cca ne en ap aw 3.5 3.5 
Grace -~-.-----------.---- 1.5 1.5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 2 2 
o open__ 3 3 
OIE os nic acre eines 5 5 
Foliage ---------------------- 5 5 
Vigor ----------------------- 5 5 
Disease resistance --.--------- 5 5 
CO ne 2 1 
Unusual quality : : 
Number of spikes ---- 0.5 
Tete ....2 67.0 67.5 
Ratings --__67 68 


Mentor (Vilmorin-Andrieux). 
rosy shading, 


wide open. Soil—light loam. 
Planted—-May 26. 


RATING 


(Continued from June issue) 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : 
I icc cxcco asad akan easel 17 
ER fies hss cinta eomeleaeacmes 11.5 
EEE ae eee ee 5 
Substance cut ............ 7 
Spike: 
Ns 3 
ES ere eee 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ---_--- 4 
open__ 3 
ne een ann 4 
«eee 4 
5 eee eee 4 
Disease resistance ___________ 5 
Productiveness -._.._.-_.__-_- 3 
Unusual quality -..-___-_.___- 0 
Tem ......745 
Rating --_-.-75 


Mephistopheles (Lemoine).* 


being bordered with yellow. 
angular. Soil—clay loam. 
Planted—April 30. 


RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : 
at a 20 
| |e rey 12 
ARS eR 5 
Substance cut ____--__-____ 6 
Spike: 
ND os 3 
epee 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms _.---- 4 
= open__ 3 
Piacement ........... 
a ee aa ee ae 5 
es 3.5 
Disease resistance _______-_- — 
Productiveness _______________ 5 


20 
12 


eo 


White with a few flakes 


rosy crimson blotch in throat. 


Slaty blue with 
blotched red on white lower petal 
bases. Color effect a dull rosy violet. Form— 
Season—wet. 


Days to blooming—82. 


Exhibition Commercial 


Brilliant cardinal 
blotched with crimson on all petals, the blotches 
Form—wide tri- 
Season—average. 
Days to blooming—96. 


Exhibition Commercial 


5 


on 


Unusual quality: 


SE Gsimadennc nanan 2 
Totels ..... 80.5 82.5 
Ratings -_-_-81 83 


Meteor (Pfitzer). Color (Ridgeway). Scarlet 
tinged on edges with Brazil Red; blotched in 
lower petals with Brazil Red shaded in center 
with Garnet Brown; pistil Light Scarlet Red; 
anthers Lavender. Form—wide Amaryllis. Soil— 
sandy loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 16. 
Days to blooming—67. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower Exhib’n Com’! Landscape 
.... aan 20 20 20 
Ne ats teases sataate toes 13 13.5 14 
Ee ee 5 5 5 
Substance cut --____-- 8 8 
Substance on plant -__- 7.5 

Spike: 

a 4 4.5 5 

en 5 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ___ 4 4 5 

“open 5 5 5 

Placement --_---_-- 5 5 5 

.. JS eer 5 4 4 

ae rer 5 5 5 

Disease resistance ____--___ 5 5 5 

Productiveness -__--_--_-- 4.5 3.5 3.5 

Unusual quality: 

re 5 


Color, bloom from 
small corms, ear- 








SE enemies 5 5 
Totals _-_-93.5 92.5 94.0 
Ratings -.94 93 94 
Michigan (Stewart).* Bright rosy scarlet 
Form—well opened. Soil—clay loam. Season— 


average. Planted—May 1. Days to blooming— 
102. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial~ 
ee 18 20 
I ins he cts a cassandra 13.5 13.5 
0 oem ae 4 4 
Gepetemee Gut ........... 6 6 
Spike: 
See es 3.5 4 
SS a ee 4 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 4 
= open__ 3 4 
Pinacement ....<...... 3 
EE eee ae 5 5 
ME? Gocteccetenecnasneduwes 5 5 
Disease resistance -___-_____-_ 5 5 
PROGGOIITORENS ..2.2.565.6<.4. 2 2 
Unusual quality: 
MY Seticecsceewoas 0 2 
SORE osnce 76.0 81.5 
Ratings --_76 82 


Midnight Sun (Prestgard{; introduced by De- 
corah Gladiolus Gardens). Rose pink blended to 
yellow throat marked dull rose. Form—wide tri- 


angular. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted 
—May 2. Days to blooming—83. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
OM dcowckcnncunetenenen 20 20 





Ee an 5 
Substance cut --_--_--_--_ 7 
Spike 
ES a Se 3 3 
0 Se aes 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --_---- 5 5 
- open... 3 4 
DE ccutmocnene 3 5 
EAS Ra eee 4 4 
Qo ee ee ae 4 4 
Disease resistance -__--_--_--- 5 5 
PROGBGIVERONS «22. nccnenne 3 3 
Unusual quality: 
DRE cc ah wb cdnhaumee 2 2 
Totals -_--- 81.0 85.0 
Ratings ---_81 85 


Midsummer Queen (Christy). Light purplish 
rose suffused violet rose; blotched dark red tipped 
sulphur yellow. Form—wide triangular. Soil— 
light loam. Season—wet. Planted—April 28. 
Days to blooming—71. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
| SRS re ere 20 
| EES SEU a Ae meee Fe 9 
I hsgtids ills, eosiccavsto isis cd hile lchediod 5 
Substance cut -.....-...-.-. 6 

Spike: 

Te a Pe ee 3.5 
RI eis acer lat as ncleeciommidoma nahi 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------. 5 
F = open_. 4 
PRO. onccascoces 4 

I ES nar 4 

I ee en 4 

Disease resistance --_-------- 5 

Proguctiveness .............-. 3 

Unusual quality: 

Color, earliness -- --- 3 
a 80.5 
Rating ---.-81 


Minnesota (Ruff).* Cream white suffused pale 
pink and blotched rosy crimson. Form—wide 
triangular. Soil—clay loam. Season—average. 
Planted—May 1. Days to blooming—?72. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
20 





a, Sap reer 20 
a 13.5 
a Fae 5 
Substance cut --..-.-..-.-.-. 9 y 
Spike: 
Sa ee ee 4 4 
RII.) ic:conaee cod inane ae ake 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number es 4 4 
= open... 5 5 
PE: ow inncenee 5 
RE ores 5 eee 
WE > dridheinsandandeeee mens ee 65 5 
Disease resistance _----------- 5 5 
Productiveness -......-.----.-- 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
MEE” saccdddeenenans : 
Vigor, earliness --_--- 4 
TR canes 91.0 94.5 
Ratings ---91 95 
Ministre Pichon (Lemoine). Bright carmine 


crimson; lower petals penciled and striped car- 
mine on white. Form—wide open. Soil—clay 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 19. Days to 
blooming—94. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Pi) Kitencennenneawkuei 20 
BNL: cimaienntaiposeg pee nian eae 11 
I ai mie mktamalaaele 5 
Substamee cut .....<.<.:- 7 

Spike: 

ES ae ee ae ene 3 

a eee 3 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 4 

~ Fy. open... 3 

POO cca cscesae 4 

LEE Tee re 3 

NO isa ace aatiecinskctas arene deka 2 

Disease resistance -__--_--_--- 5 

Productiveness -.....-...-.... 2 

Unusual quality: 

ee ee 2 
TORE caccne 74.0 
Rating ----74 
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Miss Evelyn Miller (Kirchhoff). Color (Ridge- 
way). Hermosa Pink, flamed on tips with Scar- 
let Red; bases of lower petals blending to Cream 
White with dusted blotch of Amaranth Pink; 
pistil Pale Amaranth Pink; anthers Violet Blue. 
Form—wide triangular. Soil—sandy loam. Sea- 





son—wet. Planted—June 18. Days to bloom- 
ing—79. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ME catncenckascnngeann 20 20 
RN deceit he Sodsicabcaxin annealed 11 11.5 
ee es ae ee 5 5 
ae ne 9.5 9.5 
Spike: 
MI ore 6 ace eons wae 3 3.5 
FE AE ae ee ae 5 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 3.5 4.5 
. se open__ 5 5 
a ee 5 5 
I ee ance 4 4 
a a 3.5 4 
Disease resistance --_-----_--- 5 5 
Productiveness -..--.--....---. 4 3 
Unusual quality: 
Color, increase by di- 
a 
Color, number of spikes 4 
TOM ....2 85.5 89.0 
Ratings —_-_-_86 89 


Miss Evelyn Miller, Sport of (Kirchhoff; segre- 
gated by the author). Color (Ridgway). Her- 
mosa Pink with tips flecked with Eosine Pink; 
bases Cream White stippled Rose Color; pistil Pale 
Hermosa Pink; anthers Lavender Violet. Form— 
wide triangular, with very narrow petals, facing 
upward. Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. Planted 





—June 18. Days to blooming—74. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
I eiiaics arabian Sia nnceiencs dee 20 20 
DM fakiteas tse ona dea 8 8 
ES ae ee ee 5 5 
Substance cut -._...._...- 6 6 
Spike 
Roos ihn oe ssi 3.5 4 
| Ee ae 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -_-_---- 35 35 
= ~ open_. 4 5 
a ee 3.5 4 
a aU ee ares 5 5 
Fe 5 5 
Disease resistance -__-______-_ 5 5 
Peenaeuvenme ............... 3 2 
Unusual quality: 
Form, increase by divi- 
Sse eee 4 
Number of spikes ---- 5 
Tetale ....- 805 82.5 
Ratings --__81 83 


Miss Luceil (E. E. Stewart). Syns. Luceil, 
and Miss Lucille. Light violet rose blending to 
cream throat marked on bases with bright red. 
Form—wide open. Soil—clay loam. Season— 


average. Planted—May 17. Days to blooming— 
75. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color erica ahairidl de tac omc pe 14 
ESE eee 13 13 
a ee eee 4 4 
Substance cut -........... 6 6 
Spike: 
OS Spee ea ee 3.5 35 
ene 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -----_- 5 5 
= = open__ 3 4 
| ee nena 2 2 
SE SS eS ees 5 5 
i ease clas 5 5 
Disease resistance _--_--_--_- a 5 
PRGReevenes ............... 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
Branching, earliness __ 2 
Number of spikes, ear- 
. eee ae 4 
TORO: «<<... 79.5 80.5 
Ratings --_80 81 
Miss Marion Washington (Kirchhoff, Sr.). 
Color (Ridgway). Massicot Yellow; bases of 


lower petals Pinard Yellow blotched Pomegranate 
Purple; pistil Pale Shrimp Pink; anthers edged 
Dark Violet. Form—wide Orchid. Soil—sandy 





loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 18. 


blooming—70. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
eS ee ae ee, 20 20 
Ee SS ae eS 10 11.5 
ee 5 5 
@upstance cut -........... 8.5 8.5 
Spike 
i ac haa tases Rt 4 5 
ESE See ee 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 4 
mn open__ 4.5 5 
co, 4.5 5 
CE ee ore 5 5 
0, Se eee es ae 5 5 
Disease resistance -___-_--_---_ 5 5 
Freeeucwveness ............... 4.5 4.5 
Unusual quality: 
Color, foliage, vigor --. 4 
Foliage, vigor, earliness 5 
eee 89.0 93.5 
Ratings --__89 94 


Miss Maud Fay (Diener). Color (Ridgway). 
Pale Amaranth Pink, lighter medial lines, edged 
with Tyrian Pink. Form—wide spreading. Soil— 
light loam. Season—dry. Planted—May 30. Days 
to blooming—97. Season—wet. Planted—May 2. 
Days to blooming—77. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
RN iat as asa as rib se ake 20 20 
DI i atic eer aia ae 145 15 
I ack Farce emmtnceee marian 5 5 
Substance cut ............ 10 10 

Spike: 

Sa 35 4 

NI oor ca wanes 5 2 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 5 

= i open__ 5 5 

Piseement .........-.- 5 5 

RS ee ane eee 5 4 

0) Se ore te 5 5 

Disease resistance --_--.--_--- 5 5 

a 5 5 


Unusual quality: 
Color, substance, grace, 


productiveness ----- 
Color, substance, pro- 
auctiveness. ......... 3 
Tee ....2 97.0 93.0 
Ratings --..97 93 
Mohawk (Kemp). Color (Ridgway). Throat 


of Rose Color blending outward to tips of Nopal 
Red; bases of lower petals Pale Naphthalene Yel- 
low with feather blotches of Carmine; alternat- 
ing, one and two of upper petals with Cream White 
eye-like blotches; pistil Rose Red; anthers Rose 
Red edged Negrosin Violet. Form—wide Amaryllis. 
Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 18. 
Days to blooming—81. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
EME cnccaccataucnnnecace 20 18 
ESE eno mae 15 15 
IR aia ated ai Sac eere 5 5 
Senetance cut ............ 10 10 

Spike 
IS 5 dma eens 35 3.5 
I ia Aig nied scans 45 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 4 4 
ais id open__ 2 2 
ene 4 

Ee eee ree 5 5 

ee een 5 5 

Disease resistance --_--------- 5 5 

Pregectivens®s ............... 3 2 


Unusual quality: 
Color, size, substance - 5 
a 


— 


76M. «..-- 90.0 845 
Ratings --.90 85 


Mohonk (Childs).* Scarlet to a white throat 
which is speckled with vermilion. Form—wide 
triangular. Soil—clay loam. Season—average. 
Planted—May 1. Days to blooming—119. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
errer eee tie tot ee 9 19 
oad add ake acne aeaaen 8 8 
eae 5 5 
Gubstance eut ............ 4.5 4 


Days to Spike: 





Se so ee 
ae ee “. 35 
Florescence : $ 
Number blooms ______ 2.5 
ip — open__ 3 2 
<r 3 3 
ne 5 3 
| Se he ae 5 5 
Disease resistance -_________ 5 5 
Preeectivenes ............... 2 b 
Unusual quality: 2 
eS ee ee 1 1 
Tétels ..... 69.5 ae 
Ratings —___70 = 


Mona Lisa (Kunderd). A _ ver , 
tinted white. Form—wide open a sit 
clay loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 3, p 
to blooming—101. a 
RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition ; 
BID 9 etisiiccs Ge mrtn daca aden diostebe caeee 20 Commercial 
a ee 14.5 15 
0 eee 5 5 
paeecenee Gut ............ 10 10 

Spike: 

OE es ene eee 4 4 
RNIN (sx occ carinids si clata acca hee 4 45 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --_---- 4 4 
a = open__ 5 3 
Co ae 4 5 

ce EE EE SE ene 4 4 

ee eee ae eer 5 5 

Disease resistance -----.--.--- 5 5 

PrOpeeweenee .......-....... 4 4 

Unusual quality: 

ceeee, SO .......... 3 4 
Oto. ..... 91.5 92.5 
Ratings -__92 93 


Mongolian (Kunderd; introduced by Brown), 
Lemon yellow penciled dull red, with dull red 
blotch on lower petals; uppers slightly flecked 
with light rose; colors blended. Form—wide tri- 
angular. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted— 





May 5. Days to blooming—69. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
0 eae ranean eee 20 20 
Rs ait cae ocean ese cae 12 13 
ME erin sercinnada nome 5 5 
Substance cut ----- ee q 
Spike: 
ER irae elena 35 4 
SS eae ees era 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
‘6 cs open__ 5 5 
DSc cecncemcwe 5 5 
rn ee eee 4 4 
MEG. otiecesetnatdineanaa 4 4 
Disease resistance -__--.------ 5 5 
Proguctiveness ............... 5 4 
Unusual quality: 
Color, earliness ------ 3 4 
Totes «...- 88.5 90 0 
Ratings -__89 90 


Monsieur A. Brongniart (Brunelet).* Deep rose 
splashed with vermilion scarlet with yellow-white 
throat. Form-—wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. 
Season—average. Planted—May 4. Days to 
blooming—95. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
a en EN Ae 16 14 
I ck sich afc aes eee 11 11.5 
Sn ee 4 4 
Substance eut ............ 7 7 

Spike: 
eee 3 3 
a eee 3 3 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 5 
- open__ 3 3 
Pines = .w ns 5 

NO coecpeawhsccenaneacian 5 5 

SS oa ence nee 4 5 

Disease resistance _--_--_----- 5 5 

Te 2 2 

Unusual quality: : 

Branching ........... 1 

Number of spikes --_- 2 
Totals _-.---73.0 745 
Ratings --_73 75 


(Continued in August issue) 
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The Best Glads in an “Off Year” 


BY ADAM STEINHAUER 


‘oli were put to a very rigid 
<— the adverse weather condi- 

. og of the Summer of 1924. 
MC everal times the temperature fell 
to just about freezing point. These 
ysual conditions played havoc with 
: varieties of Gladioli, particu- 
larly the red ones. Not only was the 
blooming period of many varieties 
stponed but they were also deprived 
considerably of their size, luster and 
— following are the ones that 
stood the weather test admirably in 
my collection of over 250 named va- 


rieties :-— 


[i DETROIT many varieties of 


WHITE 
Sylva, a good white, lily-like flower 
ae touch of pink at edges. Lips tinged 


slightly with carmine. Most of the blooms open 
at once. They keep well. : ’ 
White Giant, a good white,—with long, narrow 
_ The flower is shaped well. Lips creamy 
ydlow with a touch of carmine in the throat. 
Fiveseven blooms open at once. Multiplication 


wihenis; a very good white, slightly ruffled 
fower, of a triangular shape and pale pink 
mottling. The first bloom measured five inches 
across. Three-four blooms are open at once; 
these are a little crowded yet the flower does not 
suffer from it. 


Maine, a fine, pure, glistening white, delicately” 


ruffled. Lips are creamy and slightly tinged 
carmine. Buds are yellow-green. Several blooms 
are open at once; these are scattered, yet of very 
good lasting and pleasing quality. : 

Marie Kunderd, a beautiful, pure white flower, 
measuring four and one-half inches across. It is 
ruffled delicately, yet distinctly with just tiny 
markings in the throat. Four-five blooms are 
open at once; these face one way. ; 

Fif, a beautiful, large white flower, with soft 
yellow lips. Seven-nine blooms are open at once. 
The buds are yellow. It is a very pleasing white. 

Princely, a real good white flower with just a 
suggestion of pale pink toward edges. Three— 
four blooms are open at once. These are placed 
well, 

Ruth Taylor, an excellent large white flower, 
slightly ruffled with a distinct impression running 
through the center of each petal. Buds are white 
with just a touch of creamy pink at edges. 
Ten-twelve blooms are open at once. These face 
one way. In my collection it was the nearest to 
a self and the largest of the whites. 


About the whites for this year will 
say that Marie Kunderd was the last 
one. Carmen Sylva had the largest 
amount of blooms open at once, and 
Maine displayed the finest individual 
floret. Elf produced bulbs from bulb- 
lets in the very best proportion and 
nothing was wrong with Ruth Taylor. 


YELLOW 


Gold, a fine, lively yellow flower, lips deeper. 
Eight-nine blooms are open at once; these are 
well-formed, well-balanced and of excellent texture. 

Golden Measure, a clear, bright-yellow, slightly- 
ruffled flower. Lips are a little deeper with a 
slight dusting of carmine. Three-four blooms are 
open at once; these are scattered. 

Golden Swallow, a soft, delicate, attractively- 
ruffed flower. Lips are deeper yellow; buds— 
creamy-yellow. Five-six blooms are open at once. 
It is a very pleasing flower. 

Claremont, a beautiful creamy-yellow flower 
with softly ruffled edges. Lips are deeper yellow. 
Nine-ten blooms are open at once and face one 
way. Buds are sulphur-yellow. It is an attractive 
and very refined fiower. 


About these self-yellows, will say 
that Gold was the first one to bloom, 
Golden Swallow the nearest to a self, 
Golden Measure had the largest in- 
dividual bloom and Claremont the 
largest amount of blooms open at once 





and was the most popular of the yel- 
lows. 


Germa, a creamy-yellow, softly ruffled flower. 
Lips are.a little deeper. Just a touch of pink 
is noticed at the edges. Most of her large blooms 
are open at once. It is an excellent flower but 
a poor multiplier. 

Sonoma, a good creamy-yellow flower with a 
thin red tongue, running through the center of 
lower petals. Many blooms are open at once; 
these face one way. It is a small flower but of 
very desirable substance. 

Mrs. Lillian Guernsey, a fine clear-yellow, softly- 
ruffled flower. The outer petals are softly striped 
with rose. It is a large flower with many blooms 
open at once. 

Sydney Plummer, a soft, smooth, creamy-yellow 
and delicate rose; the blending of these colors is 
unexcelled. Lips are of a deeper yellow with 
small, narrow red markings. Several large, re- 
flexed and attractively ruffled blooms face one 
way. 


Germa was much bigger, brighter 
and clearer than last year. Mrs. 
Lillian Guernsey was also much 
better than last year and the few 
bulblets grew real well into bulbs. 
Sydney Plummer of all the yellows in 
my collection, for this year, was the 
largest and surely very much admired. 


CREAM 


Fern Kyle, a large creamy-white, attractively 
ruffled flower. Lower petals are deeper with a 
narrow lavender tongue. Buds are deep cream. 
Several blooms -are open at once. This flower 
keeps long and well. 

Bubbles, a large, beautiful cream flower. Lips 
are pale, greenish yellow. It is very softly ruffled. 
Fourteen-sixteen blooms are open at once and 
face one way. It is a flower hard to overlook. 

Virginia Hale, a softly-ruffied, creamy-salmon 
flower. Lips are yellow. Rosy stripes toward 
outer edges. Four-five blooms are open at once. 
These face one way. It is a flower of very good 
blending. 

Esther Olson, a beautiful softly-peach-colored, 
star flower. Fifteen-seventeen ruffled blooms are 
open at once; these are big, uniform and well 
placed. It is something out of the ordinary. 

William Kent, a real ruffled beauty of creamy- 
shell-pink. Lips are yellow with a minute car- 
mine sifting. Many large blooms are open at 
once. It is a flower of exquisite shades and 
blending. 


Of these flowers Esther Olson was 
the first one to bloom. Virginia Hale 
was of excellent blending and William 
Kent was the most perfect. 


ROSE 


Jenny Lind, a softly ruffled, geranium-pink 
flower. The throat is creamy-yellow. Eight-nine 
blooms are open at once; these face one way. 
The colors in this flower blend beyond reproach. 

Adeline Kent, a delicate flesh, heavily ruffled 
and laciniated flower with soft carmine pencil 
markings in throat. Of the heavily ruffled vari- 
eties it is the most fascinating one. 

Mrs. J. K. Armsby, a beautiful pink flower, 
stippled with fine and lively coral-pink. Lips are 
creamy with a minute ruby sprinkling. Ten- 
twelve blooms are open at once; these are ar- 
ranged symmetrically as well as artistically. It 
is a flower hard to beat. 

Beatriz Michelena, a beautiful, large flower of 
fiery orange. Lips are white with a thin ruby 
stripe and minute sifting of the same color. All 
blooms face one way. This flower is one of the 
liveliest. 

Hazel Dawn, a beautiful pink flower, which 
fades toward the throat. It has a narrow cream 
seam around edges of all petals. Lips are softly 
dotted and penciled carmine. All blooms face 
one way and most of them are open at once. It 
is another one to be proud of. 

Mr. W. H. Phipps, a soft pink with a light 


feathering of rose-salmon. Lips are faintly 
striped and sprinkled with ruby. It is a large 
flower that is worthy of admiration. I doubt that 


there is another Glad with so many blooms open 
at once. 

Freda, a beautiful amaryllis-like, soft, geranium- 
pink. Lips are creamy with a faint carmine 
dusting. There is a narrow bluish seam around 
the edges of all petals. Many large blooms are 
open at once; these keep well. It is an excellent 
and an unusual flower. 
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Dr. F. E. Bennett, a real, lively, orange-flame, 
suffused deeper toward edges. Lips have a fine 
sprinkling of ruby and a white tongue. Twelve- 
fourteen large blooms are open at once. It is one 
of the liveliest and, surely, one hard to forget. 

J. A. Carbone,.a giant orange-salmon flower, 
mottled and feathered a deeper tint toward edges 
with a soft creamy-yellow center. All the blooms 
are set well and open at once; these preserve 
their beautiful shape for a long time. It is hard 
to imagine anything better in the shape or the 
color of a Gladiolus. 


This lot of Glads will well satisfy 
the most pedantic critic. 


RED 


Diana, a large beautiful scarlet. Seven-nine 
blooms are open at once. These are scattered 
and a little crowded, yet excellent. 

Caroline Esberg, a very soft, vivid flame- 
scarlet flower. Eight-ten blooms are open at once, 
these lily-like blooms face one way. It is a color 
that catches the eye. 

Black Pansy, a lively dark red flower, overlaid 
maroon. Lips have a bright yellow tongue. 
Three-four blooms are open at once. It is a small 
flower, but a lively one. 

Queen of the Night, a deep, 
maroon-black flower. At a distance it is as black 
as the midnight sky. It is a flower that keeps 
its shape and color for a long time. 


Of these Glads will say that Caroline 
Esberg was the first one to bloom and 
Queen of the Night surprised me,— 
having seventeen-nineteen blooms open 
at once. I do not know whether it 
was because of the weather or in spite 
of it. 


large, velvety, 


LAVENDER 


Byron L. Smith, a soft lavender-pink, lily-like 
flower, which fades toward the center. Eight- 
ten blooms are open at once; these face one 
way. It is small, yet beautiful. 

Onpalescent, a large flower of soft lavender-pink 
with a small, attractive tongue. Six-eight well 
shaped blooms are open at once. It is a good 
flower with one or two side spikes. ‘“Opalescence” 
I failed to find in it. 

Betty Bunce, a mellow, lavender-pink with tips 
flaked deeper. Lips are creamy-apricot with soft, 
purple lines. Most of the blooms are open at once; 
of very pleasing substance and good arrangement. 

Chameleon, a ruffied flower of remarkable blend- 
ing of lilac, purple, violet and orange. Several 
blooms are open at once; these face one way. 
The name describes this variety well and not a 
word can be said against its iridescence. 


Of these Opalescent is the largest, 
Chameleon the smallest, and Byron L. 
Smith is still the best. 


BLUE 


Blue Jacket, a grayish-blue flower with a violet 
blotch. Five-seven blooms are open at once; 
these keep well, yet fade a little. 

Rembrandt, is a large Baron Hulot. Many 
blooms are open at once and face one way. 
Baron Hulot is livelier. 

Grace Kimball, a big, beautiful, bluish violet 
flower with a deep velvety blotch. Seven-nine 
blooms are open at once. These face one way. 
It fades a little but loses none of its beauty. 

Martha Fernekes, a beautiful iris-blue, lily-like 
flower. It is overlaid deeper and blotched a soft 
violet. Eight-ten blooms are open at once. The 
blending as well as feathering toward edges is 
very pleasing. 

Jap Lady, a large, attractive plum-blue flower 
with a dark blotch. Many blooms are open at 
once and face one way. It is something new and 
very refined. 

Geraldine Farrar, a clear, pale, beautiful laven- 
der, lily-like flower. Lower petals are darker 
with an attractive violet lip. Most of the blooms 
are open at once; these are large, set well and 
face one way. It is a flower of remarkable blend- 
ing. 


Of these Grace Kimball was the first 
one to bloom. Blue Jacket was a true 
touch of blue. Martha Fernekes is 
still very popular. Jap Lady is very 
odd, and Geraldine Farrar was the one 
that held its size and color to the very 
last bloom and did not fade. 


BLOTCHED 


La Vange, a good white flower, ruffled softly 
with a heavy, lavender-pink blotch. Four-five 


blooms are open at once. It is an attractive 
circular flower. 
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Dr. Elkins, a large blush white flower with a 
heavy, dark purple blotch. Four-five blooms are 
open at once. It is a good, well-shaped flower. 

La Couronne, a large, soft creamy-yellow flower. 
Lower petals are deeper with a large scarlet 
blotch. Seven-eight blooms are, open, at once. It 
is a good flower with several side spikes. 

Elizabeth Tabor, a soft pink on white ground 
with a deep, attractive, crimson velvety blotch. 
Five-seven blooms are open at once and set well; 
these are borne on a very slender stem. 

Remembrance, a good, geranium-pink, very at- 
tractively blotched and softly ruffled. Five-six 
blooms are open at once. The color fades but 
loses nothing from it. 

Hawaii, a rose flower with a heavy, velvety 
blotch. Six-seven large, amaryllis-like blooms are 
open at once. It is a very distinct and beautiful 
flower. 

Mrs. Frederick C. Peters, a beautiful, large, 
soft, rose-lilac, that gradually fades toward the 
throat with a large crimson blotch. Many blooms 
are open at once. It is a very good flower and 
keeps well. 


Of these Elizabeth Tabor was the 
very first one to bloom. La Couronne 
had the largest blotch. Mrs. Freder- 
ick C. Peters had the largest amount 
of blooms open at once. 


HOODED 


Souvenir, a small flower of a very good, intense, 
uniform yellow. Three-four blooms are open at 
once. The blooms retain their size to the last 
one. 

Scarlet Treasure, is another small, yet very 
good flower. Three-four blooms are open at once 
and face one way. It is a flower of excellent 
uniform color. 

Yellow Treasure, a good, soft yellow flower. 
Lower petals are deeper with a thin, small ruby 





Three to four 
It is a very good 


line running through the center. 
blooms are open at once. 
ruffled variety. 

Vanity, a soft cream and rose flower. Six- 
seven large blooms are open at once. The blend- 
ing of the two colors is very good. It has one 
or two side spikes. 

Jewel, a large, bright, salmon-pink flower with 
lower petals of a lively yellow. Six-eight blooms 
are open at once and face one way. It is a 
flower worth having. 


Of these Jewel was the first one to 
bloom. Vanity had the largest floret. 
Souvenir was the most intense yellow 
and Scarlet Treasure was the nearest 
to a self. 


REPRODUCTION 


The following is not the list of vari- 
eties that produced the largest amount 
of bulblets but just a list of those 
bulblets which this season grew into 
bulbs in a very desirable proportion: 


Pola Negri 

Mrs. R. Lohrman 
Diener’s American Beauty 
Elf 

Jewel 

Diana 

Mrs. Mary Stearns Burke 
Mrs. William Kent 

Mrs. Willard Richardson 
Yellow Gem 

Searlet Treasure 

Juno 
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Stakes for Your Dahlias 


BY MARK G. TROXELL, (Wis.) 


HILE visiting the large and 

W lovely gardens of a Colorado 

grower of Dahlias last Septem- 
ber I frequently encountered varieties 
strange to me. Many were well-estab- 
lished, others were recent origina- 
tions; but in all cases I was compelled 
to ask “What is this?” or “How long 
have you had that?” et cetera; or else 
crawl around under the foliage until 
I found a tiny wooden label affixed by 
practically invisible wire to a short 
stake. 

Two weeks later I walked through 
Mrs. Jessie Seal’s new gardens in 
California. At the end of each row of 
Amun Ra, Earle Williams, and so on 
was a plainly-penciled name showing 
the variety in that row. 

Lest this be construed as a general 
criticism between two states or local- 
ities, I shall hasten to say that nu- 
merous commercial growers in Cali- 
fornia—people who have scores of 
visitors daily at their gardens—do not 
bother to mark stakes. And many 
successful Colorado Dahlia specialists 
do mark theirs. 

It’s a difference in people, not in 
climate. With large-scale men, it’s 
partly expense. One man said, “I’m in 
the bulb business and I know what 





each row contains. I’d just as soon not 
have curious women running along 
reading the names until they find a 
half-dozen flowers that suit them.” 

“All the same, brother,” I felt like 
replying, “I’d feel safer about buying 
bulbs from you if you had some mark- 
ings at the ends of those rows. You 
might die before next November ;— 
automobile accidents are numerous. 
Suppose your wife came out about 
Hallowe’en to look at a field of de- 
jected black stalks? How would she 
distinguish Dr. Perkins from Mrs. 
Carl Salbach? Some awful things 
might happen.” 

Not to mention how much I’d have 
liked to know a few names without 
making him answer a hundred ques- 
tions. So let’s use stakes. 


HE commercial grower needs 

merely one stake to a row, but the 
amateur, who keeps not to exceed 
three tubers of any one variety, 
should have a stake for each stalk 
or “bush.” The appearance and ar- 
rangement of these stakes are im- 
portant factors in achieving a good 
effect in the Dahlia garden. 

Some people like to plant Dahlias 
hither and yon; maybe one root under 
the living room window, several more 


Calcium, 
July, 199 


just outside the Grape arbor 

on. Obviously my remarks a” 
stakes will be less applicable for 
folks. But to them I would say, “Tj 
some sort of stout stake, even if 
want it low and invisible. Two i 
“9 9 pA pine may save a fine eet 
oad of blooms when the a : 
begin to blow.” — Winds 

The thorough-going amat 
rule likes to grow Dahlias jn rows 
squares in the open garden, when 
sunshine is ample, cultivation sim . 
rainfall or irrigation adequate A 
Dahlia will not do best under th 
eaves of a house, with foundation soil 
packed about its roots, with rain k 
away, in the shade two-thirds of the 
day. 

Take your choice of systems. Adapt 
your plantings to your Conditions 
We can’t all change houses or |oeg) 
ities merely to grow better Dahlias: 
but those of us who can should give 
our Dahlias all the benefits of gy. 
shine, well-worked soil, moisture— 
and good stakes. 

If you are a plutocrat and can thus 
afford to telephone the lumber yar 
for precisely what you desire, order 
your stakes two inches square, fiye 
feet long, squared at one end and 
bluntly pointed at the other. When 
stakes are as large as these, there jg 
little danger of their breaking; but 
ask for lumber not too knotty, o 
splintery, or hard. Specify that one 
side of each stake shall be planed 
smooth at the squared end. 

Perhaps you are a humble gardener 
who “make-shifts” for his Bean-poles 
and Tomato supports. If so, cast your 
eyes around until you find something 
resembling the stakes I have de 
scribed. Old ‘“two-by-fours,”’ spliced 
as needed, should be satisfactory. And 
I have in years past used three plas- 
tering laths, neatly nailed together 
and tenderly driven into hard soil, in 
lieu of stakes which I had wanted, 
but couldn’t afford to buy. 

Sometimes it is convenient to pre 
pare Dahlia stakes before the roots 
are cut. Then the number of required 
stakes is largely a matter of guess 
work. But if subdivisions of clumps 
have been made and if you know posi- 
tively how many roots you will plant, 
secure an equal number of stakes— 
with one for good measure, in case 
you should snap one off. 


= A LITTLE garden, a plan is 
highly desirable,—and more so in 
big ones. And when a plan has beet 
made, marking the stakes in advance 
of setting the roots becomes easy. 
Black crayon, such as is used it 
shipping rooms, is excellent for this 
purpose. So is an editor’s blue pet 
cil. Chalk is not satisfactory. Letter 
the names in large and small capitals, 
thus: AMUN RA, COUNTESS OF LON 
DALE. You can set your Dahlias so a 
to group high-growing plants t 





(Continued on Page 327) 
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Some Useful Iris Species 


BY W. R. DYKES 
In Bulletin of The Iris Society, (English) 


‘N we remember that our gar- 
eee pearded Irises have been de- 
rived by hybridization from some 

alf-a-dozen wild species, and that there 

at least 160 species, and probably 
ae in the whole genus, we shall 
realize how slight our acquaintance with 
[rises will be if we confine our attention 
. the Bearded Irises of garden origin. 

Even the Bearded species are very 
commonly neglected and seldom seen in 
our gardens. How often, for instance, 
do we see the real Iris pumila, though 
it is capable of producing such masses of 
fowers as almost to hide its foliage? 
Iris aphylla, too, in its many wild forms 
will give us flowers of every shade of 
purple as well as of white, pale yellow 
and pearly grey, and, moreover, some of 
its forms will flower a second time in 
the Autumn although they have already 
bloomed in April and early May. 

It is hard to understand this neglect 
of the wild species, for it is with their 
help alone that the hybridizer is now 
likely to obtain striking novelties among 
garden Bearded Irises. Thus I. Alberti, 
an early flowering species from Turke- 
stan, is capable, when combined with 
|, pallida, of giving us tall, early-flower- 
ing hybrids which stand out above all 
other varieties in bloom at that period of 
the season. I. Alberti passes on its early 
flowering habit and its color, while size 
of flower can easily be supplied by our 
garden hybrids. 

Roughly speaking, and unless we are 
willing to make or remake the soil of 
our gardens on an extensive scale, the 
Irises which we shall grow are deter- 
mined for us by the soil and situation in 
which we garden. Where the soil is 
heavy and yet well drained the Spuria 
Section, which contains such good garden 
plants as I. ochroleuca and I. aurea, 
should do well, while I. graminea, which 
is by no means fastidious as to soil, 
should be grown by everyone who appre- 
ciates a finely scented flower. 


I. sibirica and its beautiful Chinese 
relatives, such as I. Delavayi, I. Forrestii 
and I, chrysographes, do best in a cool 
soil, rich in humus. They will also do 
well at the edge of ponds, though they 
seem to prefer not to be too wet in 
Winter. The same applies to I. Kaemp- 
feri, of which the hybrid forms are so 
well known as Japanese Irises. They are 
distinctly not water plants, if by that 
we mean a plant which stands in water 
throughout the year. I. Kaempferi likes 
to be wet during the growing season and 
comparatively dry in Winter. 

On the other hand, I. levigata, the 
deep blue purple type, its albino pure 
white variety, and the purple spotted 
albo-purpurea are real bog plants, and 
so are also our native I. pseudacorus and 
its American cousin, I. versicolor. These 
three species seem to form a closely re- 
lated group, if we may judge by their 


as, which are practically indistin- 
guishable. “ . 


In rather light rich soil, where no ap- 
preciable amount of lime is present, a 
very attractive bed can be made by 
planting seedlings of some of the Cali- 
fornian species. None of these Irises 
like being moved, though the plants can 
be divided and replanted in Spring when 
growth is active. They do best when 
they are planted out as seedlings some 
four or five inches high, if possible in 
May, and in any case before Midsummer. 
If they are kept too long in the seed 
pots, they have no time to grow to suffi- 
cient size to withstand the Winter, and 
it is equally a mistake to let them spend 
the Winter crowded together in the seed 
pots. The easiest and most variable 
species are I. Douglasiana and I. tenax, 
and of these hardly any two seedlings 
are exactly alike. 

I. longipetala is another Californian 
Iris, but this will thrive in the heavier 
soil of any good garden border, and it 
is a plant that deserves to be more 
widely known and grown than appears 
to be the case at present. 

Bulbous Irises, with one exception, like 
a warm, dry soil and a thorough rest in 
Summer. The exception is I. xiphioides, 
the misnamed English Iris, which comes 
from the wet alpine meadows of the 
Pyrenees, and which is never happy ex- 
cept in cool, moist soil. 

All Irises like sun, and the vast ma- 
jority must have it if they are to flower 
freely. Our native, I. foetidissima, will, 
however, flourish in woodland, and even 
flower sparsely, and some small species, 
such as the tiny Japanese, I. gracilipes, 
and the American I. cristata and I. 
lacustris, seem to prefer half shade, but 
it is a mistake to suppose that Irises will 
flourish and flower in any dark sunless 
corner of the garden, where all the nour- 
ishment is sucked from the soil beneath 
the rhizomes by the greedy roots of over- 
hanging trees. 





“Blue” Irises, and 
“Twenty-five Best” 


N THE issue of March, 1926, Mr. 

Smith suggests that lists of Irises 
for various purposes might be of in- 
terest and although I hesitate to rec- 
ommend twenty-five (it is so much 
of a matter of personal choice) I 
was interested in the idea of “blue” 
Irises. 


Many Irises are called “blue” but 
in none of my six hundred odd de- 
scriptions do I find more than traces 
of a color-chart blue. Nonetheless 
certain varieties have a distinct ap- 
pearance of blueness even when not 
contrasted with others of pinker tone. 
The old Chester Hunt (Farr) planted 
in mass has this blue-tone to a marked 
extent. So also has the old Charles 
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Dickens, a deeper bicolor. The pale 
tints of the rather early-flowering 
Bluet suggest the wintry sky. Du 
Guesclin, a velvety bicolor; Blue La- 
goon, a light bicolor; Baronet, Joya 
(Morrison), and the yet unintroduced 
Elegy (Wareham) ; all strike me as of 
an unusually blue tone. Curiously 
enough blue seems more difficult of at- 
tainment than other hues in Irises. 





Te LIST the twenty-five most free- 
flowering Irises is a risky matter 
as the behaviour of varieties in differ- 
ent climates is not to be foreseen. In 
the following list I have picked the 
most vigorous, free-flowering vari- 
eties according to the color classifi- 
cation (American Iris Society, No. 13) 
and as tested in my Massachusetts 


garden. 

*Mother of Pearl Shekinah 

Clio (true) Sherwin Wright 

*Caterina (if hardy) Darius 

Pare de Neuilly Prin. Vic. Louise 

*Souv. de Mme. Loreley 
Gaudichau May Morn 

Susan Bliss Steepway 


Harriet Presby Quaker Lady 


Roseway Nancy Orne 
Crimson King Rev. Wurtelle 
*Ember Nibelungen 
*Neptune *Sherbert 
Sweet Lavender *Sindjkha 
Tamar *Alcazar 
Chester Hunt White Knight 
Monsignor *Pocahontas *Fairy 
*Prosperity My Lady 
Her Majesty Mid-West 
Archeveque Rhein Nixe 


And with all my care I have listed 
with great difficulty as few as 38, 
eleven of which are tall and of trojana, 
plicata and cypriana blood; free-flow- 
ering only as compared to others of 
their ilk. I have, however, included a 
number of varieties like Nibelungen 
which, to me at least, are distinctly 
displeasing in color. No dwarf 
bearded or intermediate varieties are 
included and most of them are very 
free. 


In listing twenty-five exhibition va- 
rieties I shall take less care in getting 
variety of color and more in getting 
lustre of texture, purity of color and 
form, and occasionally beauty in mass. 


Mother of Pearl Rosado 
Her Majesty Aphrodite 
Shekinah Ember 
Nancy Orne Hermione 
Argentina Mary Williamson 
Fairy Cardinal 
Princess Beatrice Arlington 
Avalon Primrose 
Lady Charles Allom Jubilee 
Rosedale Asia 
Kestrel Reverie 
Balboa Ambassadeur 
Souv. de Mme. Valkyrie 
Gaudichau 


Almost without exception I find that 
I have selected introductions of the 
last decade, tall, well-branched, large- 
flowered, the flowers pleasingly poised 
upon the stalks, and very often with 
flaring falls. As it happens, every va- 
riety possesses vigor although many 
are slow to become established. 

At every attempt to make a list I 
try new arrangements, but each leads 
to a new evaluation of varieties, and 
may, at least, be provocative of dis- 
cussion. 

R. S. STURTEVANT, (Mass.) 


*Tall, large-flowering varieties, vigorous and rel- 
atively free flowering. 
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Twenty-five Best Iris 


BY MRS. DOUGLAS PATTISON 


T YOUR request we are submit- 
A ting a list of what, in our opinion, 
are the twenty-five best hardy 
Iris, irrespective of price; that is, 
of course, among the Iris we have 
seen. All the Iris named herein are 
absolutely hardy in this locality, 
Northern Illinois. 

We will try to classify them to a 
small extent because we believe that 
a list like this should be representa- 
tive of the principal colors. Also, in 
the list of which we present we have 
rated the twenty-five best. This rat- 
ing is simply our opinion and that is 
all. ; 
DARK COLORED VARIETIES 

Of these we have arbitrarily se- 
lected four: 

96 Peerless (Dykes) 

93 Robert W. Wallace (Perry) 

92 Morning Splendor (Shull) 

90 Ambassadeur (Vil.) 

Last Spring we had Ambassadeur 
blooming side by side with Mme. 
Henri Cayeux and we preferred Mme. 
Henri Cayeux. However, before dis- 
placing an old-time favorite like Am- 
bassadeur, we want to wait and see 
them bloom again. Mentor (Perry) 
and Imperator (Cayeux) are very 
close behind. 


BLISS DOMINION SEEDLINGS 


This is probably the finest strain of 
Iris in cultivation and we have 
arbitrarily selected five varieties: 

96 Romola 

95 Cardinal 

94 Majestic 

94 Moa 

94 Glamour 

Following close behind comes Tene- 
brae, Swazi, Zulu, Duke of Bedford 
and Bruno. 

R. W. Wallace has sent us over a 
supply of Mr. Bliss’ latest and which 
they declare the finest of all, Mrs. 
Valerie West, which may displace this 
arrangement, but, of course, we can- 
not tell until after next May. 

LIGHT BLUES, PALE LAVENDERS 
AND MAUVES 


96 Sou. de Loetitia Michaud (Millet) 

95 Leonato (Hort.) 

94 Ballerine (Vilom) 

93 Gabriel (Bliss) 

92 Marjorie Tinley (Perry) 

Pressing close behind these are 
Avalon (Sturt.), Duke of York 
(Perry), Jacqueline Guillot (Cayeux), 
Lord of June (Yeld), Mother of 
Pearl (Sturt.), Mlle. Schwartz 
(Denis), Conquistador (Mohr) and 
San Gabriel (Dean). This class is so 
full of very fine varieties that we do 
not need any additions to it unless 
it is something that is startlingly orig- 
inal in color, form or size. 


PINK 


Of these we arbitrarily select two 
as follows: 
95 Mrs. Marian Cran (Perry) 


93 Aphrodite (Dykes) 

Susan Bliss (Bliss), Dream 
(Sturt.), J. B. Dumas (Denis) and 
Wild Rose (Sturt.) are all very fine. 


YELLOW 
92 Amber (Dykes) 
Gold Imperial (Sturt.) is very fine. 
Flambeau (Sturt.) in our garden has 
not bloomed as yet. 


WHITE 

91 Micheline Charraire (Denis) 

Argentina (Mohr) is very fine and 
Kashmir White (Fos) is good. Taj 
Mahal is a splendid white which has 
not received adequate appreciation. 
Perry has a new white, Mrs. Robert 
Emmet, which he has sent us and 
which he says is milk white with 
enormous flowers, seven inches long. 
If this is correct, of course, it will be 
the finest white. 


BLUE PURPLES 
94 Germaine Perthuis (Millet) 


We presume from what M. Millet 
says that Louis Bel is even finer than 
Germaine Perthuis, but we will know 
more about this in May. This class is 
overcrowded with wonderful varieties. 
Trouvaille (Cayeux), Gaspard de 
Besse (Denis), Yolande (Millet), are 
al] seedlings of Gaudichau, and all 
improvements on that very beautiful 
flower. Mestor (Perry) and dHar- 
mony (Dykes) are also remarkable in 
size and color in this class. 


This is another class filled with 
such remarkable varieties that it 
needs no additions. 

The balance of the twenty-five are: 

92 Asia (Yeld). Wonderful in every 
way. 

93 Mary Gibson (Perry). Unique and 
beautiful. 

91 Mildred Presby (Farr). The most 
beautiful amoena we have ever seen. 

92 Perledonna (Perry). The most 
beautiful blue we know. 

Gloriae (Cayeux) is a very fine blue 
and a very much larger flower but it 
has not the exquisite color of Perle- 
donna. 

91 Leverrier (Denis), has been intro- 
duced nine years and is still in a class 
by itself. 

94 Pioneer 
color. 


This completes the twenty-five the 
Editor asked for, but we feel that this 
list is incomplete without adding 
three more: 


92 Crimson Glow (Perry) ; glowing 
crimson-rose, a new and very striking 
color. <A larger, better, brighter, 
more brilliant Seminole. 

91 Jean Chevreau (Cayeux); the 
best plicata. True Charm is the most 
beautiful plicata we have ever seen, 
bordered, blue, lavender or purple. 

91 Olive Murrell (Perry); a very 
greatly improved Quaker Lady. 


(Bliss). Red-purple in 
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Irises with a “Blue” Tone 

2 etine to your New York 

respondent who asks for the 

best Irises of a decided “blue” fe geth 
I would like to ask him ig spot 
grown or seen Wedgewood, ong close 
outstanding introductions of Ofte the 
Mr. W. R. Dykes? This Mave 
Iris even aside from the eoloy * foe clash 
is very bright and fresh, ang pum 
so strongly toward a real blye neve 
there is nothing in my garden o: you 
to rival it. I thought it partig@’ 24 
pretty last year in combination » libré 
Miss Sturtevant’s delightful Pry’ Put 
but as a matter of fact it lends qf ~D 
to all sorts of happy Combinations, - 
The same is true of Lady ¢ tak 
Allom of Perry, a considerably ]j i . 
colored Iris than Wedgewood, but al be 
very clear and fresh in tone, “a 


ing to my recollection of this [pis 
too, follows the blue treng Wits E 
strongly, but unfortunately I seen 


to have kept a record of the exaet¢ to é 
and so I might not be altogether bon, @ the 
out by a direct comparison y; Tie 
Ridgway’s Nomenclature of Color, frot 

Blue Bird and Blue Lagoon, big °% 
Bliss, are two other good nearby the 
Irises,—not in a class with Wei, ™ °° 


wood, perhaps, but still of consie. As 


able garden value. Miss Sturtevay, pro 
Cordon Bleu is still among the mg spe 
valuable in this color range, andi ™ 

cor 


Baronet is likewise noteworthy for ij 
distinct blue note, although it is Mt I 
perhaps, an Iris that I personally ey 
for as much as some others. Qy 
good point is that it is one of tk I 


tallest of the lot. clay 

One might add to these, if a dif inc 
Iris be wanted, the deep blue-punk— ene 
Souvenir de Mme. Gaudichau, almy@ _ lig! 
a splendid object, or else the new the 
Cretan. Mr. Morrison’s Koya seem the 


very promising, but I have not bi sar 
it long enough to state more. wis 

Outside the true Pogonirises 
finds very lovely blue tones in tk eas 
satin-textured hoogiana, as well asthim fee 


more amenable Carmelo (Mohr). WI 
As to which are the “best” five i I] 
must remain mainly a matter of pw (d 


sonal taste. My own selection woul 
certainly include Wedgewood, Lay 
Charles Allom, and Souvenir de Mm 
Gaudichau, also hoogiana if it & 
eligible, but how I completed th A 
quintet might have to depend on tk G 
day of the week. te 


S. S. Berry, (Calif) w 





Much useful Iris material await 
publication, indicating a revival d 
interest in this particular flower. T 
fact that the Iris remains green mm jy 






growing at any season of the yell 80 
when the ground is not actually froz le 
is not the least of its merits. ft al 
Northern localities no flower is mi ra 
satisfactory, and its hardiness in . 
drained situations beyond question 3 ,, 
you have no Irises, secure some. # se 
you already have Irises get more ™ 





them, and of the improved sorts. 
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Stakes for Your Dahlias 
(Continued jrom Page 324) 


all the Decoratives in one 
ant the Peony-flowered Dahlias 
by; or put the whites alongside 
the reds; the yellows beyond; then the 
javenders -—and so on, to avoid 
es of color. And if you have a 
umber of varieties which you have 
oe grown before, and about which 
wo know very little as to exact colors 
and growing habits,—emulate the 
library catalog. Follow the alphabet. 
Put A L ahead of A M, D E in front 
of D U—and don’t get your stakes and 
bulbs mixed. 

Make this a rule; either mark the 
stake as you plant the bulb alongside 
it or else to the stake fasten your 
tuber’s label, which usually has 
enough flexible wire attached. 


Efficiency is best served by tying 
two strips of muslin or two soft cords 
to each stake before it is carried from 
the basement or shed to the garden. 
Tie the first strip about three feet 
from the stake’s point, the second 
close to the top. Then you will have 
the wherewithal, when the stalks have 
grown to sufficient height, for tying. 
As Dahlias of different varieties will 
probably grow at varying rates of 
speed and to various heights, you will 
make a separate trip for every single 
cord if you don’t attach all in advance. 

I prefer muslin or flannel strips to 
any cord, as these are most unlikely 
to cut through a young stalk. 


In my soil (clay-loam, accent on the 
clay) I drive stakes fifteen to eighteen 
inches deep. The soil has been loos- 
ened to most of this depth. I tap as 
lightly as possible—no use splintering 
the tops of the stakes. I like to see all 
the stakes project approximately the 
same distance above ground. Like- 
wise it’s worth while to have them 
carefully aligned north and south, also 
east and west, if you’re allowing four 
feet between plants and between rows. 
When setting tubers closer together, 
I have my stakes line up on diagonal 
(NE-SW) lines. 





Weather and Fruit Prospects 


A bulletin from the New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva, New York, offers some in- 
teresting suggestions, based on 
weather conditions and the effect of 
same on fruit, especially at blossom 
time. But the most important sug- 
gestion of the bulletin is in the last 
paragraph which reads as follows: 

“With control of weather conditions 
beyond the power of the orchardist, 
something may be accomplished by se- 
ecting varieties with a view to their 
ability to withstand these unfavorable 
conditions, says the Station horticul- 
turist. Also, suitable cultural practices 
may be adopted which will stimulate 
resistance to cold; while care in the 
selection of the orchard site will aid very 
materially in combating unfavorable 
spring weather.” 
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Editorial Notes 


AT A RECENT meeting, the Garden 
Club studied Violets and they 
form the “motif” for our department 
this month. What is more lovely? 
Of the whole great range of flowers 
three groups stand out as over and 
above them all; Roses, Lilies, Violets. 
Like the Three Graces each has its pe- 
culiar charm. We think especially of 
the beauty of the Rose, the purity of 
the Lily and the modesty of the Violet. 
There is no real power to judge which 
is best, we need them all as we need all 
of the qualities they symbolize. 


God must indeed love the modest 
little Violet as he has given it special 
provision against extermination. Two 
sets of flowers are supplied; the col- 
ored ones extending above the foliage 
and attracting the bees and possibly 
other small insects which carry pollen 
and cause cross-fertilization, ensuring 
against degeneration and thus follow- 
ing the universal law of Nature; and 
the tiny green, cleistogamous flowers 
growing close to the ground, found 
later than the normal flowers and con- 
sisting only of the vital parts for the 
producing of seed; that is the pistil 
and stamens. 


Few have childhood memories of 
wild Lilies; some wild Roses are very 
lovely: but not common; while count- 
less numbers can look back to the days 
of the Violet lot and enjoy again the 
delight of sitting on the ground sur- 
rounded by blue blossoms and gather- 
ing great handfuls to take home; or 
of going to the woods for the various 
kinds that thrive there. Surely no 
one fails to love Violets. 


Evidently we will have to get accus- 
tomed to cold unseasonable weather 
and just be patient until 1926 and 
1927 have passed if the weather 
prophets have any true insight into 
the future. All or nearly all of May’s 
gardening is being crowded into the 
end of the month. There is no such 
thing as an eight-hour union day for 
us amateurs if we hope to have any- 


thing like a fine looking garden this 
Spring and Summer. In spite of the 
cold, how the weeds do grow and how 
the sun does burn and blister when 
it manages to get a shining spell. One 
can get just as good a coat of burn 
and tan in the garden as at the sea- 
shore, at a greatly reduced rate, and 
probably quite as health producing. 
All that is lacking is the sometimes 
quite necessary change of scene. 


Mrs. Jennie Wren has been very 
busy furnishing her house. Usually 
she does this mostly with twigs, some 
of them quite large ones, but this year 
the little ones are to have a lovely soft 
bed judging from the number of big 
white fluffy feathers Jennie has car- 
ried into the box. One would think 
she had discovered a feather bed with 
a convenient hole in it. Jimmie de- 
votes most of his time to singing, with 
an occasional visit to the box to see 
how things are progressing. He is 
unusually chummy with mistress this 
season and helps to lighten the weari- 
ness of digging and weeding by perch- 
ing on the nearest shrub, tree or 
clothesline, often only a few feet away, 
and singing, oh, so merrily! He seems 
to have added several extra measures. 
Perhaps he took vocal lessons during 
the Winter. 


Our Mother was not a vocalist but 
we have always remembered one song 
that was occasionally sung as we sat 
on her lap. It was about “The Violet.” 
To our great delight this very song 
was discovered in a song book used 
while teaching. The pupils never 
knew what memories surrounded that 
song as they sang it. 

THE VIOLET 


Down in a green and shady bed 

A modest Violet grew; 

Its stalk was bent, it hung its head, 
As if to hide from view. 


And yet it was a lovely flower, 

Its color bright and fair; 

It might have graced a rosy bower, 
Instead of hiding there. 


Yet thus it was content to bloom, 

In modest tints arrayed; 

And there diffused its sweet perfume 
Within the silent shade. 
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Then let me to the valley go, 
This pretty flower to see, 
That I may also learn to grow 
In sweet humility. 
JANE TAYLOR 
Early impressions take deep root, 
perhaps love of the Violet grew as a 


result of this song. 





Useful Hints for July 


ULY this year will be enriched by | 


leftovers from June. The season 
started two or three weeks late and 
can hardly be expected to catch up, 
especially if unfavorable conditions 
continue, so that the flowers of late 
June will not be enjoyed until July 
and much of the garden work of June 
will be carried over also. However, 
especially in the fight against pests 
and diseases, it is not wise to put off 
operations. Use some form of to- 
bacco wherever aphis may be expected 
to appear and use it soon. Try scat- 
tering a quantity of the dust on the 
ground around plants that are sub- 
ject to this miserable pest. It can do 
no harm to dig tobacco dust into the 
soil and it may do much good. Asters 
should have had a liberal amount 
around their roots when set out. If 
this were not done, water the roots 
well with tobacco water. The white 
root aphis is one of the most dreaded 
enemies of Asters. When a plant 
turns brown and finally dies it has 
in all probability been the victim of 
these horrid insects. They will soon 
travel to a fresh plant. It does not 
take long for a good sized bed of 
Asters to be no more. 


If Summer is to have any hot 
weather, and without doubt it will 
have a reasonable amount, July will 
get its share and make gardening 
more undesirable than through May 
and June, but one must not give in 
too much to an urgent desire to rest 
and keep cool. Pests never have such 
longings. They have their living to 
get, despite the thermometer; so 
spray, spray, spray, all through July. 


Cultivating must also be kept up 
and really more zealously than earlier 
in the season as the ground is more 
apt to bake and get hard if not kept 
stirred up well. 


As you need food so do the plants. 
What was in the soil when planting 
was done will not be sufficient for best 
results all through the season. Some 
kind of fertilizer must occasionally be 
supplied. A convenient form for use 
in a small garden may be some of the 
tablets which are applied like medi- 
cine,—a tablet to a plant every two or 
three weeks “according to directions.” 
Fertilizers are often quite a problem 
in the city. The commercial forms 
are most handy but if purchased in 
quantities to last the entire season 
may prove an odorous nuisance if 


there is no outbuilding in which to 
keep it. 


Use plenty of lime and sulphur on 
Phlox. The correct mixture can be 
obtained from any seed store. In the 
country such precautions may not be 
necessary. The sooty, smoky atmos- 
phere of a manufacturing city is not 
the most desirable place for many 
kinds of plants. Some do not seem to 
mind city conditions, while others that 
can be grown with little or no diffi- 
culty in the country, lead a more or 
less miserable existence in city gar- 
dens and require so much care as to 
be hardly worth while. 


Annuals need more moisture than 
either biennials or perennials, as their 
roots are not so long. They suffer 


-when the soil dries out from six inches 


to a foot. Keep the top soil well pul- 
verized and if watering must be done 
make a good job of it. Half water- 
ing or just sprinkling causes the little 
rootlets to come to the surface or near 
it in search of water and in conse- 
quence they suffer and may die. 


Some authorities say that the blos- 
soms of Tea Roses should never be al- 
lowed to die on the bush as it injures 
or weakens later flowers. Try to keep 
faded blooms cut off all plants. There 
are three reasons why this is im- 
portant. Dead flowers make the gar- 
den look untidy; they take strength 
from the plants; and in varieties that 
self-sow easily, cause an undesirable 
number of seedlings that are as bad 
as weeds to dispose of. The perennial 
Cornflower is beautiful while in bloom 
but easily becomes a nuisance if al- 
lowed to go to seed. 


Now is the time when Pansies be- 
gin to sprangle and should be cut with 
long stems. What is lovelier than a 
bouquet of them with their own foli- 
age? If cut back, new growth will 
come on and when cooler days arrive 
there will be an abundance of bloom. 
Many plants will give a second blos- 
soming time if cut back and fertil- 
ized. 


Roses and other climbers must have 
attention off and on to see that they 
are on the trellis and not drooping all 
over. 


Do not gather flowers for the house 
or for friends during the warm part 
of the day. They should be cut either 
in the evening or while the dew is 
still on them in the early morning. 
If picked in the evening put them in 
the ice-box if possible or on the cellar 
floor. In the stationary tubs in the 
cellar is a good place as the tubs are 
generally cool, especially at night. 


There is no garden whether small or 
large that cannot keep one busy dur- 
ing every spare hour. Just looking 
and enjoying consumes considerable 
time. 


Calcium, 


ion 
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Our Native Violets 


Two kinds of Violets are recog: 
by practically every one—the 
house variety and the blue m 
Violet; and some observant st 
will add to this brief list the do 
yellow Violet, and a so-calleq wae 
one. But few, even of those who 
country bred, will find it easy to p 
a greater number. Yet there onan 
eral others that are very attractiy 
and add greatly to the charm of > 
shady spot given over to Wild Flowers 

One of these is the pale Violet 
creamy white streaked with violet — 
not as large as the meadow Violet but 
larger than many of the others, It 
is charming when growing on am 
bank beside the road as I first saw 
Indeed, I have seen it but the on 
except in my own garden, so | think 
it is, if not exactly rare, at least wn 
common in this locality. 

Another attractive variety mop 
often found in this vicinity js th 
Canada Violet with faintly tinted vio. 
let blossoms; rather small, but ny. 
merous when found at all. The long 
spurred Violet is similar in color by 
has a spur longer than the 
while the great spurred Violet hag , 
small delicate blossom with a 
spur thickening at the end: No 
widely distributed and always some 
what rare, and like many other rap 
things less attractive than some of its 
common relatives. 

Of all the members of this family 
none are as beautiful as the common 
est of all,—the meadow Violet—x. 
cept the Bird’s-foot Violet which has 
palmate leaves and in one variety a 
least has deep purple pansy-like flow. 
ers which are said to be very lovely, 
but I cannot speak from _ personal 
knowledge as it does not grow in this 
locality. 

The arrow-leaved Violet has arrow- 
shaped leaves as its name suggests, 
and rather large blue flowers which 
in some indefinable way seem to miss 
the beauty that is the birthright of 
even the smallest members of the 
family. 

Most of these flowers have the char- 
acteristic color in greater or less de 
gree, but there are two or three that 
wear yellow bonnets, though only 
one—the downy-yellow—is common. 
The tiny white marsh Violet adds the 
charm of fragrance to its dainty 
beauty; and there is a green Viole 
that even the botany admits is quite 
homely. Really white Violets are very 
lovely but seem to be rare or quite 
lacking in this section. 

A few species grow only in the 
South, but most of those mentioned 
can be found in any rich woods i 
Central New York. 

A peculiarity of these plants is that 
in addition to the conspicuous blot 
soms, others are produced later in the 
season on runners close to the gr 
and usually hidden by leaves. Thes 


never open or develop petals, but att 
fertilized in the bud and are far mort 
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a UTICA GARDEN CLUB—Continued | 
———— ttt 


: an the ordinary blossoms. 
ee cee who feels that he or she 
“exhausted the possibilities of all 
woods and fields, and longs 


near-by worlds to conquer I suggest 


for more 


the collecting of Violets. Riches un- 
dreamed of may lie at his feet and the 
thrill of even a small discovery will 
ever brighten the day. 

ADELLA PRESCOTT, (Cent. N.Y.) 











The Possibilities of the Small Garden 


BY FRANCES HORROCKS 


EN come to Build Stately 
MI sooner than to Garden Finely ;. 


as if Gardening were the 
r Perfection.” In these days 
Se hcom for Driveway and Ga- 
rage” describes the average city home 
rounds, one is forced to be content 
with something less than Sir Francis 
Bacon’s grudging minimum of thirty 
acres, but even the small garden 
should have a plan,—some regular ar- 
rangement of beds and borders. It 
is better to err on the side of the 
formal than to develop the scheme in 
a haphazard way. 

A background is essential to every 
garden; perhaps vines on the fence or 
the garage; perhaps small trees or 
hardy shrubs. Two shrubs which give 
quick results are Elder and the Honey- 
suckle. Other good shrubs are the 
Lilac, Dogwood, Spirea, Weigela and 
Snowberry. These will all grow and 
bloom, even in the shade. 

Of really satisfactory biennials and 
perennials there is a bewildering va- 
riety. Digitalis, Delphinium, Lupin, 
Lunaria, Dictamnus, Anemone, Cam- 
panula, Columbine and many others 
will flourish in the small garden. Most 
biennials and perennials do not ob- 
ject to partial shade. 

Annuals, on the contrary, demand 
full sunshine. The season here is so 
short that it is advisable either to 


start them early in the coldframe or 
to buy the young plants from the 
greenhouse. 

A Rose bed adds to the delight of 
the small garden. The little Poly- 
anthus Roses, (called “Baby Ram- 
blers” for no apparent reason,) and 
the Everblooming Tea Roses give best 
results as they are in flower from 
June until Frost. The Hybrid Per- 
petuals, (another misleading name,) 
with possibly a few exceptions, have 
but one period of bloom. 

Wherever there is a space, it is well 
to plant a spring-flowering bulb. As 
all of them bloom before there is much 
shade; they will do well in almost any 
situation. What a wonderful array— 
Snowdrop, Crocus, Chionodoxa, Scilla, 
Hyacinth, Daffodil, Narcissus, early 
Tulips and the late May-flowering,— 
Darwin, Cottage and Rembrandt! The 
summer-flowering Lilies are beautiful 
in the Rose bed ;—Madonna, Auratum, 
Rubrum speciosum and others. Plant 
also some bulbs of the Fall Crocus as 
this blooms with the Christmas Rose 
when all the other flowers are gone. 


AN INTERESTING addition to the 
small garden is a pool with Water 
Lilies and other aquatic plants. The 
unusualness of the watergarden has 
a fascination all its own. The Water 
Lilies flower surprisingly well and 
some autumn morning the Water Hy- 
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acinths will unexpectedly come to 
bloom with spikes of lavender-pink. 


The small garden is not complete 
without a Bird bath. The Robins and 
English Sparrows are of course con- 
stant patrons, but other and more in- 
teresting Birds also use it—Wood- 
peckers, Song Sparrows, Flickers, 
Grackles, Chipping Sparrows, etc. 


Along the north side of the house 
where the sun seldom shines, is a good 
place for the wild flower garden. 
Hepatica, Trillium, Wild Phlox, Solo- 
mon’s Seal, and many others will ap- 
pear year after year with generous 
bloom. 

Small gardens might be developed 
on original lines if one had sufficient 
strength of character to forego plant- 
ing a little of everything. To special- 
ize with a few flowers or even one 
flower alone might result in a more 
harmonious beauty. 


The Peony lover might grow 
Peonies only, although the blooming 
period of his garden would be all too 
short. The Rose lover could have more 
continuous bloom, with the very early 
Hugonis, the early single Roses, the 
Teas, the Perpetuals, the Ramblers, 
and still the Teas until snow. 

One might plant for color, all pink, 
red, blue or yellow flowers, or any 
color with white. A color scheme is 
rather difficult where there is a little 
of everything, but pinks, yellows and 
blues are not unattractive together. 
Bright reds are best by themselves 
somewhere in the border. 

Sometimes a color scheme develops 
unexpectedly. One Summer there were 
a great many purple Canterbury Bells 
in the garden, blooming among the 
Coreopsis and Calliopsis. The effect 
was a wonderful mass of purple and 
gold. This was entirely unpremedi- 


tated as the Canterbury Bells were 
supposed to be.all colors when planted. 


(From Town Topics) 































In the Author’s Garden; Del- 
phiniums and Astilbe with Hon- 
esty in the Left Foreground 
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Queries 





Abnormal Weather 


To THE EDITOR :— 


The Weather article by John S. Hazen, in the 
May issue, interests me. Could not Mr. Hazen 
give us some additional information on abnormal 
weather conditions in North America during the 
first five months of 1926? I, for one, will be 
greatly interested in knowing what the weather 
conditions have been on the Pacific Coast, in the 
Rocky Mountain section, in the Mississippi Valley, 
in what we call the Southern States, as well as 
the states on the North Atlantic Coast, and the 
Middle States. A brief discussion of what the 
weather has actually been, as compared with 
normal in the districts as outlined, will be ap- 


preciated. 
C. M., (N.Y.) 

Answer:—The weather along’ the 
Pacific Coast and much of the West and 
Northwest has continued consistently 
warm since January 1, 1926, and many 
sections in that portion of the country 
have piled up record-breaking accumula- 
tions in temperature. The same condi- 
tion apparently holds true as far north 
as the Arctic circle. Newspaper accounts 
of high temperature, lack of snow, and 
early blooming flowers, reached us early 
in March. 


“The Weekly Weather Crop Bulletin,” 
of May 4, says that April makes the 
sixth consecutive month with tempera- 
tures above normal in the Northwest and 
for five consecutive months have been 
generally above normal west of the 
Rockies. The weather has been colder 
than normal for the year in rather small 
areas of the country, lying east of the 
Great Lakes and reaching as far south 
as Kentucky, thence northeast along the 
St. Lawrence Valley and Eastern Canada 
= a narrow strip along the Gulf 

oast. 


Reports from Argentina, in the South- 
ern Hemisphere, appear to indicate sim- 
ilar abnormal warmth for that part of 
the world, with temperatures constantly 
above normal during much of the pres- 
ent year and abnormal heat during the 
greater portion of 1925. 


JOHN S. HAZEN 





Milk on Plants 


To THE EDIToR :— 


May I put a rather unusual question to you, 
that has come up in connection with our plants? 

There is about a quart of perfectly good fresh 
milk thrown away daily and one of the family 
I discovered has been throwing it on the flower 
boxes which contain, among other things, two 
year old Rose bushes, and some Dahlias and Glads. 
The milk has been used instead of the usual daily 
watering. There is a sprinkling of lime over the 
earth in these flower boxes, I may add. 

Can you see any danger in such a practice? 


H. C., (Bronx, N.Y.) 


Answer :—This question gives the Edi- 
tor an opportunity to expatiate about 
his past experiences, and because of 
these experiences he will endeavor to 
offer brief suggestions to H. C. 

The Editor’s father was one of the 
pioneer cheese manufacturers of North- 
ern New York,.and when the Editor was 
a youngster he worked for three seasons 
in a cheese factory. Afterwards, when 
in the great city of Minneapolis, he was 
in the butter and egg business for sev- 
eral years before going into the cold 
storage business, so that milk as a prod- 
uct is decidedly familiar to him. 


Those who have been in the vicinity of 
cheese factories in the country know that 
during warm weather there is a rather 
unpleasant odor connected with same. 
This is the result of fermentation which 
takes place rather promptly when milk 
is exposed to air and heat, and which 
fermentation leads directly to putrefac- 
tion or decay. 

Therefore, the natural result of using 
milk in flower boxes, as suggested, will 
be a souring condition of the soil; (or 
rather of the milk in the soil,) and while 
no detrimental effect will necessarily re- 
sult to the plants, it is more than prob- 
able that the odor will be so unpleasant 
that H. C., for this reason, will be com- 
pelled to stop the practice as outlined. 

Has any reader further suggestions? 





Do Glads Change Color? 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Do you know anything about Glads changing 
their color? Most of my Baron Joseph Hulot 
and the variety Dick, both of them a dark blue, 
changed color; Hulot to a faded red and Dick 
to a yellowish brown. Both of them apparently 
no good to keep. 

I would like to find out if Glads are in the 
habit of doing that or just certain kinds. 


T. G. JoHNSON, (Iil.) 


Answer :—Gladiolus growers generally 
claim that there is no authentic case of 
Glads changing color as above, but the 
Editor is not ready to accept arbitrary 
decisions of this kind, and it may be 
that under certain soil and cultural con- 
ditions that the result reported by Mr. 
Johnson above could be produced. 

Can any reader throw further light 
on this subject? 

—(EDITOR) 





Premature Ripening of Prince 
of Wales Gladiolus 


To THE EDITOR :— 


About four years ago I got 500 bulblets of 
Prince of Wales. They grew fine and some 
bloomed the first year and I had a nice lot the 
second year, but since that the plants have 
started to ripen even before they have bloomed 
and shortly after blooming they ripen off com- 
pletely. The bulbs- are very brown when dug 
and I haven’t gotten a bulblet for a couple of 
years. 

Is this a disease? 
hyde do any good? 

Last year I got some new bulbs from another 
concern, medium size, and they acted the same 
as my old ones. I have ordered some bulblets 
and small bulbs from the Pacific Coast this Fall 
and am going to try again as I like this variety 
as well as any I have seen. 

Have you had any experience with this variety? 
I will greatly appreciate any help you can give 
me. 


Would soaking in formalde- 


CiypE Book, (Penna.) 


Answer:—As the Editor has grown 
Prince of Wales since it was first intro- 
duced into this country from Holland he 
can speak with some authority regarding 
this variety. 

Prince of Wales is an early variety, 
quite similar to Halley, but not quite 
as early. In many ways it is superior 
to Halley, being of better color and with 
less throat markings. It, however, has 
the weakness which is referred to in 
the question, of maturing foliage early. 
This may be partly because it is an 
early variety, but it is subject to this 


Caleium, 1p 
Tuly, 1996 

blight or early maturin : 
whatever causes it. Ting disease 


My recommendation is that bulbs 
grown on new. ground each year 
possible to do so. This wil] pr When 
avoid the disease or trouble, if Probably 
will. Ything 

Soaking in formaldehyde : 
about one pint to tweane gallant 
water, before planting the bulbs 
also be useful. It is worth while tot 


it. 
‘ i fact = the variet 
ulblets would indicate that 
something radically wrong Ee - bn 
bulbs, providing cultural conditions a 
good. Some varieties are affected . 
hot weather and lack of water durin 
such periods, much more than others 
Prince of Wales may be one of these 
The past season has been a most unusug| 
one, so far as cultural conditions are 
concerned, and the so-called blight or 
early maturing of foliage has been more 
prevalent doubtless than ever befor 
owing to sudden temperature changes, 
Prof. L. M. Massey, Cornell Univer. 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y., has done much work 
on Gladiolus corm diseases and the last 
information the Editor had from him 
was to the effect that he welcomed speci- 
mens of Gladiolus Corm disease for jp. 
spection or analysis. 


Y throws yo 


MADISON Cooper 





Grape Vine Fails to Fruit 


To THE EDITOK :— 


I wonder if some one can tell me why a seedling 
Green Mountain Grape vine which has blossomed 
for three years, does not bear fruit. There are 
other Grape vines near and plenty of bees during 
the blooming season, but this vine sets no fruit, 


Mrs. L. B., (Mass.) 

Answer:—There are several possible 
reasons for a Grape vine failing to set 
fruit. The plant may be a male vine, blos- 
soming heavily but shedding the entire 
flower cluster soon after the male parts 
of the flowers develop. Male vines never 
bear fruit. 

Heavy fertilization may also cause the 
flowers to fall. Single Grape vines are 
sometimes over-fertilized with poultry 
manure, which must be used on Grape 
vines with some caution because of its 
strength. 

Anything which tends greatly to over- 
stimulate the vine might have the same 
effect. It is not likely that any insect 
or disease is responsible, for in that case 
the Grapes would set and start to de- 
velop before falling. 


R. A. VAN METER, (Mass. Agric. College) 





Weather in the Northwest 


To THE EDITOR :— 

If it is a fact that Western Canada in that sec- 
tion bordering the U. S., and our Northwestern 
States have had an unusually mild Winter, can 
Mr. Hazen tell us how the past Winter compares 
with normal and if any such weather as t 
past Winter has been experienced in this section 
before? If the past Winter has been unusual 
does it not perhaps portend unusual weather dur- 
ing the months to come? 

R. G. B., (Idaho) 

Answer:—See also reply to C. M, 
(N.Y.,) in this issue of FLOWER GROWER. 

I think it may be accepted as a fat 
that our Northwestern States as well 
as West and Northwest Canada have éet- 
joyed an unusually mild Winter. Whether 
or not such weather conditions ‘have 
been experienced in this region before 's 
impossible to tell. It is probably true, 
however, that not in recent years have 
such high temperatures occurred and 
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ntinuous periods of high 
peratures as have been re- 
ast year. Re a 
: n much above the norma 
Winter aaoany but in my opinion it 
in d be an unsafe assertion to make, 
because of such condition, that it 
that ds or points to a continuation of 
se a weather during the months to 
= There is a law of averages from 
ghich we assume that when the pendu- 
wings far to one side it must come 
= en far the other way, but the dif- 
in making a forecast based on 
‘. fact lies in our inability to tell just 
when it will swing back the other way. 
may swing back in one month or it 
' take several months before it be- 
“ins its swing the other way. ; 
JOHN S. HAZEN 





Planting Plan Wanted 


To THE EDITOR :— , 

Enclosed please find a rough diagram of my 
Jot with a space which I would like to fi out with 
shrubs. I have already purchased a few Hy- 
drangea P. G., some Spireas, and Forsythia; but 
don't know how to arrange them or how many 
I need or if these are not suitable. Could you 
suggest some flowering shrubs that would be? 
The space, as you will notice is rather small and 
] would like to hide the fence adjoining. Any 
gggestions would be greatly appreciated, as I 
know from each issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
that you have an eye for the beautiful. 


D. R. FRASER, (N.Y.) 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


Answer :—To plant this small plot of 
ground, we should like to offer these sug- 
gestions: 

Plant Althea along the fence, forming 
a tall hedge to screen the fence, and also 
to make a background for low-growing 
shrubs, these low-growing shrubs to be 
banked up in front. The Althea may be 
planted about one foot apart, and the 
following as per sketch below. 


1—Althea—as required 1 foot apart 


2—Spirea Vanhouttei—about 3 feet 
apart 

3—Philadelphus Virginalis—about 3 
feet apart 

4—-Weigelia—Eva Rathke—about 3 
feet apart 


5—Hydrangea—Hills of Snow—about 
6 feet apart 

6—Bridal Wreath—Prumifolia—about 
6 feet apart 

7—Spirea—Anthony Waterer—about 
15 feet apart 

X—Perennial Phlox—as sketched 


Plant Sweet Alyssum seed in Tulip 
bed, or set annual Aster plants among 
the Tulips, being careful not to disturb 
the Tulip bulbs, which may be allowed to 
remain in the ground all year. 

We should suggest also planting a 
hardy border along the drive and garage, 
as sketched. Here, it would seem well 
to plant the perennials marked, *, not too 
closely, and well intermingled. 


O. W. HorrMAn, (Ohio) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


PLANTS FOR PORCH BOXES 


A subscriber wants to know about 
suitable plants and a good color scheme 
for porch boxes. This subscriber sug- 
gests that one can get more flowers per 
square foot and have a longer period 
of bloom in a porch box than in any 
other out-of-door garden. This is a very 
good point, indeed, and it should be 
elaborated upon. 

Will not some reader offer suggestions 
as to suitable plants besides Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Nasturtiums, etc.? 
The trailing Vinca vines are nice for 
porch boxes, but who has had experience 
with other vines with as good character- 
istics which will do as well? 

Then, this same subscriber wants to 
know what flowers will do well in a 
porch box on the north side of the house 
besides Begonias and Pansies. 


POINSETTIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


I have a Poinsettia plant. It is a 
strong healthy plant, but does not bloom. 
What shall I do to have it bloom next 
Christmas? Do I have to prune or cut it 


down? 
Mrs. J. MARpDeER, (N. J.) 


REJUVENATING AN OLD GARDEN 


I want directions for bringing back 
into good condition a garden which was 
made thirty years ago. Before it was 
a garden it was a run-down pasture 
field. Then, for years it was a flourish- 
ing garden, but has been declining in 
fertility for the past ten years. 

The soil is heavy for this vicinity, and 
the subsoil is clay. It is evidently in 
need of some care or treatment that we 
do not give it. 

Most directions tell how to make a new 
garden but none tell how to care for an 
old one. 

We have bad summer droughts and 
no adequate appliances for watering, but 
we cultivate continually. Our garden is 
both flowers and vegetables and I would 
like to see both much better than they 
are. 

JuLIA A. YARD, (Mass.) 


LILIES FOR SOUTH SIDE OF HOUSE 


I would like to have a bed of hardy 
Lilies to be placed on the South side of 
the house and do not know what vari- 
eties would be most suitable. Would you 
recommend the Madonna Lily, Lilium 
Regale, Formosum or Longiflorum? 


W. J. B., (Ont.) 


GROWING COLUMBINE 


I have seen nothing recently in THE 
FLOWER GROWER about the Columbine. 
Does it require rich soil to do well? 
When should it be transplanted or seeds 
sown? Does it come in a variety of 


colors? 
Mrs. S. A. W., (Calif.) 
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ARE GLADIOLUS BULBS POISONOUS? 


A subscriber in Oregon wants to know 
if Gladiolus bulbs are poisonous, and 
although it is altogether probable that 
they are not, it would seem that there is 
very little danger of their being eaten on 
account of the disagreeable taste. 

Has any reader information on the 
subject of Gladiolus bulbs as food or 
whether they are poisonous or not? 


MARICA NORTHIANA DOES NOT BLOOM 


We have two plants of Marica North- 
iana,—one two years old and another 
one year. Neither have ever bloomed, 
but have sent out two small specimens 
from the same root. 

Can someone give me the reason why 
I have secured no bloom? The plants 
have. grown well indoors and I should 
like to know the trouble. Have seen but 
one plant in bloom and it was very 
beautiful and rare. 

Mrs. H. H. Rocers, (N.Y.) 


PROPAGATING AZALEAS IN CALIFORNIA 


I would like to know how to propagate 
Azaleas. I have several which are very 
beautiful when in bloom, and they have 
a most wonderful crop of blossoms every 
year. People come into our yard to ask 
about them and where they can purchase 
some of the shrubs. I would like to 
know how I could start slips from these 
shrubs. I believe these Azaleas are at 
least 50 years old. Any information 
you may be able to furnish on this sub- 
ject through your magazine will be 
highly appreciated. 


Dr. JOHN H. WILSON, (Calif.) 


NARCISSI DO NOT BLOOM 


Can you tell me why Narcissi do not 
bloom? Six years ago I planted 100 
Emperor Narcissi. For three years they 
bloomed beautifully but for the last 
three years not one of them has bloomed, 
although they sent up a_ wonderful 
growth of foliage. The tops have never 
been cut while green, so I know this 
could not be the cause. They have never 
been reset. Would this help any? Any 
information you can give me in Queries 
and Answers department will be appre- 


ciated. 
Mrs. M. L. H., (Ind.) 


HYACINTHS FOR BED 


I would like a bed of Hyacinths of 
three colors which must be uniform in 
height and bloom at the same time. Will 
some reader give me the names of those 
most desirable? 

W. J. B., (Ont.) 


QUESTIONS ABOUT CASCARA 


The Japanese have cleaned out this 
plant in many regions on the Pacific 
Coast and I would like information about 
it. The question is whether it would 
pay to farm it as a crop, and if so what 
are the methods of propagating, etc.? 


A. W. A. P., (B. C.) 


REMEDY FOR MOLES WANTED 


A subscriber in Missouri wants to 
know what to do for Moles. The Editor 
has a few Moles in his garden and sees 
the work of many, and sometimes they 
come pretty close to the house, but they 
are not numerous enough to be a serious 
detriment and I have never applied any 
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other remedy than to allow the Cats to 
catch them. That Cats do catch these 
underground workers, there is no ques- 
tion, as I have found dead Moles laying 
around from time to time. Although 
Cats will catch Moles, they apparently 
find them undesirable food. 

However, won’t somebody please tell 
about any remedy for Moles which they 
have found successful? 


HARDY FLOWERING PLANTS FOR SHADY 
NOOK 


I have a shady nook in a clump of 
trees where wild Sweet William brought 
in from the woods blooms profusely in late 
April and the first half of May every 
year, and I would like to ask what other 
hardy flowering plants I might add to 
this rustic corner so as to keep a succes- 
sion of bloom throughout each Summer? 

The wild Sweet William is purple, but 
what we called Sweet William in North- 
ern Iowa when I was a boy was pink. 


W. C. M., (Nebr.) 


JUDGING SCALE OF POINTS FOR ZINNIAS 


One of my florist friends states that 
he has been asked to judge Zinnias, the 
seed of which was furnished by a local 
bank and the bouquets of which are to 
be brought into the bank from time to 
time. Each display is to be judged sepa- 
rately and marked with rating and the 
winner announced after the season is 
over. 

Can any reader suggest: a scale of 
points which would apply to Zinnias for 
a purpose of this kind? 

— (EDITOR) 


PEONIES FAIL TO BLOOM 


I have two year old Peony plants 
which look very healthy, but they have 
no buds on them. Some of the same va- 
riety bloom nicely. Can you tell me 
what might be the cause of this? 


J. B., (N.J.) 


SLUGS AND SOW BUGS 


What is the best treatment to rid my 
garden of Slugs and Sow Bugs? 


J. J., (Calif.) 


GROWING ANEMONES 


I have become interested in flowers in 
general and this Spring have noticed a 
few Anemones. Will some one give me 
information as to how they are grown, 
and what the difference is between the 
spring-blooming and the fall-blooming 
varieties? 

A. 1. P., (Ore) 


GROWING PAPER WHITE NARCISSI 


How can I raise the Paper White 
Narcissus so it will bloom? 

Imported bulbs grown in either soil or 
water fail to bloom again, even after two 
years’ rest. 

Is there a secret connected with their 
handling and growth? 


Jacos T. TIMPE, ( Mich.) 


TIME TO PLANT FORSYTHIA 


I would like to know when to have 
Forsythia delivered from the nursery for 
planting. They bloom early in the 
Spring and I rather think that they 


i 


Caleingie 


should be set out in Fall. Quy, y; 


however, are quite severe and Winter, 
whether to risk it or not, 1 ott ky 


preciate advice through your coh “d 
Mrs. JOHN H. Kouts, (Calif) 














GROWING ISMENE CALATHIN, 


Will some of your readers tel] 
to treat a Ismene Calathina to- hon 
bloom? I have had one three 
no bloom. The first year [ kept it j 
pot; two years out in the groung nae 
garden; and now I have about a 
bulbs, but no bloom. Morey 
Do they need to be several] 
before they bloom? 


Mrs. C. E. Woops, (Mo,) 


Years 


EREMURUS FROM SEED 


Can any one tell me how to germ; 
the seed of Eremurus Himalaicys? Ha 
tried a number of ways without sy " 
and I am unable to procure plants » 
account of the quarantine. a 


* Mrs. H. L. WILLIAMs, (Me,) 


SCABIOSA CAUCASICA 


A correspondent wants informatiy 
about the above flower as to 
treatment for best success. Can » 
reader offer practical suggestions fr, 
experience? 


DELPHINIUMS IN THE SOUTH 


Will someone please advise if Dg. 
phiniums can be grown successfully jy 
the south, near the coast? 


J. J. JOHNSTON, (Ga) 


MOLES EAT GLADS 


Last year I lost many of my Glads}y 
moles eating them. Do you think dipping 
the bulbs in Paris Green would kill th 
moles and not injure the bulbs? 


ELLA P. SCHULTZ, (Md) 


RENOVATING GRAPE VINE 


We have a very old Grape vine, 
or 30 years of age. The cattle in tk 
neighborhood had kept it pruned to th 
roots until we moved here four years 
ago. In that time it has made enormos 
growth, fifteen feet in one season. Al 
though it is a wonderful vine, quite: 
bit of it is frozen back every Winte. 
It is covered with blossoms, but there is 
never any fruit. I understand thi 
twenty years ago or more it did be 
fruit. Can anything be done to mak 
this vine fruit? 

J. A., (Ont.) 


TIME TO PLANT DAFFODILS 


A seedsman gave me some Daffodil 
When should I plant, and where; in pos 
or out of doors? 

J. A., (Ont) 


TARNISHED BUGS ON ASTERS 


Can any one tell me what will destin 
tarnished bugs? They destroy my Aster 
and Zinnias by puncturing the stem jis 
below the bud. They are suckers 
not biters, and no kind of spray® 
poison gets them. I have thousands 
them. I burn everything in the Falli@ 
my world is full of them. They destroytl 
hundreds of Asters last year. 


body help me? 
J. A., (Ont) 
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ANSWERS 


oUSE VINES FOR NORTHERN WISCONSIN 
| 


Re vine for house in Northern Wiscon- 
as is a hard question as the Winters 
t to kill many climbers unless they 
are ted right. It would be possible 
are w English Ivy there if one pro- 
to the young plants with heaps of 
n boughs during the Winter. 
attempt to grow a vine should in- 
clude some method of winter protection 
or four or five years until the plant is 
well established. 
far as we know, there are only 
two climbers that will succeed. The 
rgreen Bittersweet (Evonymus radi- 
cans) should probably have the prefer- 
ence because of its beautiful berries. 
When it has reached some size this 
species is sometimes known as Evonymus 
ta, and it will cling to any surface, 
smooth or rough. 
‘Another favorite in Wisconsin is 
Engelmann’s Ivy (Parthenocissus quin- 
quefolia var. engelmannii). The leaves 
are smaller than Virginia Creeper, thick 
and leathery, with a denser growth. 


Either plant will be a bit shaggier 
than English Ivy, but will grow in Wis- 
consin as far up as Bayfield. 

Huron B. SMITH, (Wis.) 


LILIES 


Someone asks about Lilies. In Florida 
we have a number of fine species grow- 
ing wild—and they grow in the sour 
muck land, often under water, along 
creek shores, near vines. They are very 
fragrant. 

In the highlands there is a pink and 
white stripped Crinum (really rose) very 
fragrant, and also a small Amaryllis, 
scarlet. These are not native, and I 
imagine they came from Cuba;—they 
multiply rapidly. 

In the Pine Woods—where it is flat,— 
we found in Spring a Tiger Lily,—very 
lovely. My experience and observation 
has been that (in Florida) Lilies love 
sour ground. 


In Houston, Texas, they are quite 
plentiful also, and I believe the sea air 
suits them best. 

“AIDA” 


FROGHOPPER 


The little green bug in a bunch of 
foam, which is troubling Mrs. E. J. 
Sponholz, is the larvae of the Frog- 
hopper; so called from its jumping habit 
and the fact that its head bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to that of a Frog. 

It is known by several other names, 
Spittle-insect, Froth-fly, Frog-spit, etc. 
The adult is a winged insect about five- 
sixteenths of an inch long, which feeds 
on various kinds of plants and possibly 
some weeds, though I have never traced 
any damage to its activities. 

_ The most effective way to combat it 
Is to drag the larvae from its resting 
Place with a rough stick and destroy it, 
though | should it appear in large num- 

ts this method might prove inadequate. 
It is quite likely that Black Leaf 40, 
forced through the surrounding froth 
The 


W. J. PETTEE, (Michigan) 
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WINTER PROTECTION OF ROSES IN 
CALIFORNIA 

Re above inquiry: 

I may say we live about six miles from 
the coast and never give our Roses any 
protection. ; Have that old favorite 
Marechal Niel growing outside and two 
days after Christmas we cut some Roses. 
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But if your correspondent’s position 
is more exposed, and his trees likely to 
suffer, I have found that by pulling the 
earth up in ridges, the same as earthing 
up Potatoes, is a very good plan. 


But I have seen no one protect their 
Roses in this part of California anyway. 


G. GarRrRITy, (So. Calif.) 





A Well-Designed Small Modern Bungalow’ 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 











TES bh 


Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc.—Home Plan No. 5-B-22 


HE bungalow has a host of 

friends. Its one-floor arrange- 

ment appeals to many, as it offers 
a coziness and a home atmosphere that 
is most pleasant. Also the elimination 
of stair climbing is a great factor in 
its popularity. In considering those 
things which go to make up a modern 
bungalow, there are three points to 
consider—economy of construction, 
convenience of arrangement, and a 
well designed exterior. 

Design 5-B-22 is a true bungalow 
for it is complete on one floor. Its 
fine arrangement of rooms can only 
be realized after a careful examination 
of the floor plan. Special attention 
has been given to such modern con- 
veniences as a built-in tub and towel 
closet in the bath room, space for 
the refrigerator in the rear entry, a 
niche in the hall for the telephone and 
a clothes chute to the laundry. 

The living room is of good size, 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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with windows on two sides and has a 
fireplace. The two bedrooms have 
cross ventilation. There are four 
clothes closets and two closets for 
linen. 

The plans call for solid brick con- 
struction, although a stucco exterior 
finish could be used if preferred. Red 
flash brick with white mortar joints 
was used in the home illustrated here 
and in the roof occasional shingle 
courses were doubled to give variety. 
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IRISES WHICH SET SEED FREELY 


In answer to question about Iris va- 
rieties seeding freely: 

Twenty-five years ago it was more 
or less difficult to raise Iris seeds of the 
Bearded, (generally called German,) 
Iris class. I well remember those days, 
then. employed in the hybridizing depart- 
ment of the Goos and Koenmann, Ger- 
many. How hard we tried to cross the 
low-growing, early-blooming, I. Pumila 
with the later blooming I. Germanica 
types, producing those lovely well-known 
Iris Pumila hybrids and later Iris In- 
terregna. 

Today there is no difficulty as our 
newer varieties, with a few exceptions, 
produce seeds very freely. 

Soil conditions, no doubt, have perhaps 
some influence. In my light Jersey soil 
I could produce Iris seeds freely. 

My own early-blooming varieties, 
Belladonna, Prof. A. Seeliger and Red 
Riding Hood are my best seed-bearers. 
Besides many other new and good vari- 
eties, last year I had seeds of over 75 
various varieties, quite a few by hand- 
pollenizing but mostly by natural cross- 
ing. Light-colored varieties seed more 
easily than dark-colored purples. 


FRANK KOEHLER, (N. J.) 


FRINGED GENTIAN FROM SEED 


In the April number, B. Stroud of 
Ohio, asks about growing the Fringed 
Gentian from seed. 

About four years ago I planted seeds 
of this plant in a damp place, about the 
same as where I gathered the seed, 
(quite wet,) in the grass as Nature 
would, and one year from the time of 
planting they grew and bloomed. 

As for planting in the garden, like 
cultivated plants, I don’t believe it can 
be done. A swampy place is the only 
way, and they must grow in the shade, 
so the grass protects them when young. 


Mrs. E. MABELLE WHITE, (Me.) 


INSECT ON PLANTS 


Mrs. E. J. Sponholz’, of Wisconsin, 
description of the insect on her plants, 
leads me to think it may be a species of 
mealy bug. 

If she will use a soft brush dipped in 
soapsuds made of whale oil soap, and 
wash her plants, it will kill those already 
on and keep them down. Several appli- 
cations will be necessary. 

If the plant is small it can be whisked 
around in a pail of soapy water, after- 
wards rinsing it off with clear water, 
keeping in the shade until dry. 


E. K. G., (Calif.) 


REMEDY FOR ASTER BEETLES 


Regarding query “Remedy Wanted 
for Aster Beetles,”’ would advise that the 
writer was greatly troubled with beetles 
on Asters this year and found a very 
effective method to be:—First, handpick 
the same if possible; then spray the 
plants and blooms with arsenate of lead. 
I used a large tablespoonful of arsenate 
of lead to about three gallons of water. 
After spraying twice about a week be- 
tween each application, the insects dis- 
appeared entirely. This same solution 
was used to get rid of grasshoppers with 
the same wonderful results. 


Louts Essie, (Md.) 
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HARDINESS OF CRAPE MYRTLE 


Walter Nelles of Connecticut wants to 
know about the hardiness of Crape 
Myrtle. The first one I ever saw was 
in New Haven, Conn. That was a big 
tub plant. Since then I have grown 
both the pink and the red, but always 
as tub plants that I wintered in the 
cellar. I think the pink is the best 
bloomer. 

NEWTON J. PECK, (Conn.) 


STINKHORN MUSHROOM 


The Mushroom Mrs. H. McKee desires 
the name of, in the November issue is 
evidently a species of Stinkhorn (Phal- 
lales) an offensive fungi. 

They are found growing on the ground, 
and not on logs and trees, and are more 
common in the South than in the North, 
where they make themselves too con- 
spicuous by their intolerable odor. They 
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WEEDS IN GRAVEL PATHS 
PREVENTING 


r to question, “Preventing 
and Grass in Gravel Paths,” in 


r: 
as ai rock salt, like one uses 
ones i © sceuind ice cream, is used freely, 
re, bat fo as and prevents the growth of weeds. 
d a ois cheap and always works. Again, if 


, use the waste oil from car, 
nave Se dust down, and weeds will not 
Umit . w where it is dumped. 
stn, Ciara H. Locke, (N. J.) 

OF the sodesinincielaniinl 

ae WATER HYACINTHS FAIL TO BLOOM 

ir fe nt number F. Horrocks won- 

Where Po cap ber Water Hyacinths bloomed 
hen her neighbor's did not. Her Hy- 

s pated pe ths must have taken root in the Lily 

th its re and the others could not reach 

light, J own, as Lilies were planted on the bot- 


Neo 
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is tom of the pond. To bloom Water Hy- 


: must be planted in earth. I 
acini brid Lilies, planted in boxes and 
they bloom well. 

LILIAN H. WICKSON, (Ont.) 


ADJUSTABLE MARKER 


I think I have a very handy garden 
marker, and it is easily made. 

The marks are made by runners about 
30 inches in length, 8 inches wide and 
2 inches thick. ; ; 

The center runner is but 6 inches wide, 
and is spiked to a board 8 feet long and 
8 inches wide. The end runners are 
mortised an inch from the top, so that 
they slip readily on this frame board. 
They are held in place by wire spikes, 
slipped into holes bored through the 
runner and also through the frame- 
board; the distance can be readily varied 
to suit different needs. The marker may 
be drawn or pushed. The number of 
runners, weight, etc., may also be varied 
to suit the work the runner is designed 


for. 
F. P., (Ont.) 


NARCISSUS BULBS AFTER FORCING 


Answer to B. B. B., (Okla.): 

If Narcissus bulbs, that have been 
forced, are planted in the ground after 
they are thoroughly dried, in two years 
they will recover and will bloom splen- 
didly. I have planted tons of such bulbs, 
(Daffodils, and the Narcissus ornatus). 
I have planted them both under decidu- 
ous trees and out in the open. Those 
under trees require less attention, as 
the trees keep the grass from growing, 
and they bloom equally well. 


A. B. APPLEGATE, (D. C.) 


FISH FOR FERTILIZER 


My summer house is located upon the 
shore of Narragansett Bay. Years ago 
vast schools of Menhaden, a silvery fish, 
usually about ten inches long, filled our 
bay every Summer and now occasional 
schools come in. 

At times a curious disease attacks 
these fish and their dead bodies line 
our beaches. I have gathered pail after 
pail full of these dead fish and buried 
them in my garden and the results were 
astonishing. 

I recall especially a number of To- 
mato plants, that were so enriched. 
They formed a hedge five feet high, and 
covered with fruits. 


I always dig in the heads, etc., of fish 
when I clean them. 
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The Home Acquarium—Part II 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


be ready for stocking with suit- 

able Plants and Animals, many 

of which can be collected from neigh- 
bouring pools and streams. 

The bottom of the tank is first cov- 

ered with coarse gravel and sand, 

then on this colored stones and rock 


Wier the tank is finished it will 


natans), Water Thyme, Water Star 
Grass, Green Cabomba, Red Cabomba, 
Hornwort, Marsh Purslane, The 
Water Milfoils, Mermaid weed, Float- 
ing Heart, Water Chestnut (Trapa 
Natans linnaeus), or Chinese Lucky 
Horn Nut, Cape Water Lily (Apon- 
ogeton distachyum Thunberg), Sal- 
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work are placed. Clinkers taken from 
a furnace, dipped in cement and water, 
make a good substitute for rock, when 
proper material is not at hand. This 
is light, and can be built into grottos, 
for fish to pass through, cementing the 
pieces together as the work proceeds. 

Most of the water plants do not 
need soil to grow in, only an anchorage 
for the roots, but some require pots 
which are masked over with rock work 
and stones. 


PLANTS FOR THE AQUARIUM 


There are a great number of native 
plants suitable for the Aquarium, and 
many exotic varieties, generally sup- 
plied by nurseries specializing in 
Water Lilies. The chief requisites 
for such plants are that they be good 
oxygen producers, and have ability to 
withstand the animal life associated 
with them. 

These plants are divided into four 
groups: Those which live under 
water; those which grow in the water, 
but have floating leaves; those which 
float on the surface; and those which 
root in the mud, but have leaves above 
it, (marsh plants). 

Good aquatic plants are the Water 
Mosses, Water Ferns, The Pondweeds, 
Swimming Arrowhead (Sagitaria 


vinia, Spirodella, Duck weed, The 
Bladder Worts, Water Aloe, Frogbite, 
and Water Hyacinth. 


A HOMEMADE AQUARIUM TANK 


In the diagram is shown a tank 
made with wood and glass, very use- 
ful for observation. It is made with 
half-inch dressed Pine, and is two feet 
long, nine inches wide, and one foot 
high. 

Cut piece for the bottom, twenty- 
seven inches by twelve; and two ends, 
nine inches by twelve. Screw the two 
ends to the bottom, tightly, leaving 
space one and a half inches wide, each 
end and side, for ornamental mould- 
ing, as shown in diagram. Cut this 
and nail around, (as shown). Then 
tack moulding inside for the glass to 
rest against. 

Then set in the glass, which will 
be 12” by 23”, but it is best to get it 
24” and cut it so as to make a tight 
fit. Glazing tacks hold this in place, 
and water-proof cement is then filled 
in around the edges. 

A better way would be to rabbet the 
glass into the two ends, about 4” 
deep and fill in with the cement. These 
observation tanks can be made much 
smaller,—as small as three inches 


wide being enough for Minnows and 
Plants. 
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I have also gathered the large Jelly- 
fish that come ashore and buried them 
in the garden. 

Seaweed buried in the ground when 
planting young trees makes a fine 


fertilizer. 
E. MERLE Brxsy, (R. I.) 





SUCCESS IN GROWING HOLLYHOCKS 


Replying to the reader who wishes 
information about Hollyhocks, January 
magazine: 

Although the Hollyhock is a peren- 
nial, it seems as if it almost takes on the 
nature of a biennial, in that the second 
year of bloom is hardly worth while, 
even if the plant survives the Winter. 

Have found that the best results are 
obtained by sowing seed each year dur- 
ing the latter part of May or early in 
June in a coldframe, using a prepared 
soil, consisting of equal parts of good 
garden loam, leaf mould and clean sharp 
sand. Transplant the seedlings, as soon 
as the first rough leaf appears, into an- 
other frame; adding to the soil mixture 
another part of well-rotted manure. If 
they are large enough to transplant to 
their permanent location early in Sep- 
tember, do so, otherwise grow on through 
the Winter and transplant the following 
Spring, as soon as the weather permits, 
into good loose garden loam well en- 
riched with well-rotted manure. 

Keep the soil well cultivated at all 
times and sprinkle well only when neces- 
sary. As soon as the flowering stalk 
attains a reasonable height, attach it 
securely to a stout stake to prevent it 
from becoming broken over by winds. 
Keep all seed pods removed and when 
the last few flowers are still fresh cut 
the entire stalk to within six inches of 
the top of the ground and do not allow 
another one to grow and blossom that 
year. 

The plant will usually thicken up con- 
siderably in the Fall and it is well to 
keep the heavy outer leaves removed, 
especially late in the season, allowing 
only the new inner ones to grow. It is 


-the decay of these fleshy leaves which 


rots the crown of the plant, thereby 
causing it to die during the Winter. 
Do not cover the leaves with a winter 
mulch at all, only the soil around and 
underneath them, allowing them to pro- 
trude as.they will usually remain green 
all Winter under the snow. 

Purchase only the very: best seed 
from a reliable seed house. The double 
varieties, while most attractive, are not 
nearly so hardy as the single or frilled 
varieties. By careful attention to the 
various details in growing Hollyhocks, 
one may secure spikes of very hand- 
some flowers easily six feet and more 
in height. 

BurRTON ELLISON, (West. N.Y.) 





TO MAKE A ROSE JAR 


Reply to Mrs. W. C. H., page 43, Jan- 
uary 1926 FLOWER GROWER. 

To make a fragrant filling for a Rose 
jar: In Rose time on a fair day, collect 
the newly-blown petals of sweet-scented 
varieties of Roses and spread them out 
to dry. Then place the petals in layers 
in the jar, with a light sprinkling of salt 
between the layers. Petals may be gath- 
ered and added in layers as above for 
several days until the jar is nearly full. 
When the salt has drawn moisture, stir 
up the petals and mix thoroughly with 
them some sweet-smelling substances like 
sachet powder, ground cinnamon, Vanilla 
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bean, grated Orange or Lemon peel, and 
a dash of Cloves and of musk. Lastly, 
to fix the odor, a little of-one or more of 
the so-called essential oils, such as 
Violet, Jassamine or attar of Roses. 

Keep the jar tightly closed. 

A filling that will prove less expensive 
may be made by substituting Rose 
cologne or a little alcohol for the attar 
of Roses or essential oils. 


BERTHA BERBERT HAMMOND, (N. Y.) 


ASTERS AND THEIR CULTIVATION 


In the February issue I see R. R. V., 
(Iil.,) asks about Asters and their culti- 
vation. 

The Aster family is a very large one. 
The original Michaelmas Daisy grows 
here on stony hillsides, on a slightly acid 
soil. I have taken the plants, also the 
seeds, and with a little cultivation have 
made panicles of bloom over a _ foot 
across. They are all colors from blue to 
pink and intermediate shades. I have 
sent the seed to England where they are 
very much appreciated. All Asters from 
the ordinary field Aster to the Daisy 
mentioned above can be grown like any 
annual, and are of the easiest culture. 
There is every shade of blue, pink, lav- 
ender, gold, white, etc., and all improve 
enormously under cultivation. 

If R. R. V. will go to a library and ask 
for “Clement and Clement’s Rocky 
Mountain Flower Book,” the whole fam- 
ily will be found very well illustrated, 
and although rather a technical work, it 
gives a great deal of information about 
Asters. Any Aster massed at the foot 
of rockeries is very good, as it seems to 
belong here. I have a friend who 
clothed an utterly impossible rocky hill- 
side with purple Asters, mixed with a 
few golden plants. It looks like a royal 
robe, and blooms twice in the year, be- 
cause she cuts the first bloom heads 
when quite finished. 

I forgot to say that an Aster grows 
in any soil and can stand drought re- 
markably. They are specially useful for 
those dry and stony barren places where 
nothing else can be coaxed to exist. 


Mrs. MARY DE MILLE, (B. C.) 


GROWING BLUE LACE FLOWER 


A reader wants to know how to grow 
Blue Lace flower. I have tried it for 
four years and find this the best way: 

After the bed has been spread lightly 


‘with old stable dressing I have kept out 


in a pile all Winter, then I spade it up 
in April, and about May 6th I sift 
through a coal sieve (ash) some of the 
manure that has been over the Roses all 
Winter. Then I dig a trench about four 
inches wide and four deep, put in two 
inches of the sifted manure, pack it 
down; then replace the dirt and rake 
it smooth; put in the seed about one 
inch apart, pushing in with my finger 
or little stick; then pack down flat with 
a board. 

They take about 21 days to come up. 
Then I have some collars, (salmon cans, 
or other cans, cut in two, making rings) 
and place them over as fast as they come 
up, so I will have plants about six inches 
apart when ready to grow and after 
thinning them out. When the cut worms 
have gone remove the rings and then 
they grow fast. They do not transplant 
well. It stops their growing fast and 
they never do as well. 


Mrs. M. F. HarTSHORNE 
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DAHLIA SUGGESTIONS 


Answer to H. H. H., (M 
— Re FLOWER Gace Octobe 
isbudding will not hel] ; 
Dahlias; it only increases’ seg ti 
a Try taking off side s the 
this throws sap back i ) 
hs p and INCreases fol. 
When I find a Dahlia st 
foot or so high, I know it in mat 
impoverished, even though the foliag.” 
healthy. I cut green to ground ang s 
SS dressings of bone meal - 
well into soil. Watch the effect: ; 
up with new life. “ie Cothes 


ETHEL WHITLOCK, (L, 1) 


HOUSE VINE FOR NORTH WISCONSIN 


The Northern Wisconsin reader who 
wants a hardy house vine will fing 
Boston Ivy, (Ampelopsis Veitchii,) satis. 
factory. We grow it here on the shore 
of Lake Superior in almost any Situation, 
It grows slowly, covers well, and has 
beautiful autumn coloring. 


W. J. PETTEE, (Michigan) 


PRUNING ROSES IN CALIFORNIA 


The pruning of Roses in California is 
not unlike the pruning in any other Dor- 
tion of the United States. 

In the Interior Valley prune any ting 
after Christmas, earlier pruning may lp 
resorted to if desired, but we have foun 
that by delaying the pruning we very 
often have enough Roses for home de. 
oration during the holidays. 

Cut all growth back to three or foy 
buds. Some advocate a more sever 
pruning, but here again we find that jp 
the Interior pruning as above has give 
the best results. 

After the spring flowering, gradually 
allow the Roses to go into a dormant 
period for about two months, and dur. 
ing this period again prune the Roses, 
not as severely, however, as in the Win 
ter. Cut out all of the “Crows-nests’ 
and other dense growth, irrigate reg. 
ularly and force a new growth; this wil 
produce an abundance of late flower 
that will continue to the holiday period. 


F. Knorr, (Calif.) 


PASSION FLOWER FROM SEED—CYCLAMEN 


In perusing the March number of TH 
FLOWER GROWER I noticed someone wants 
information in regard to the Passio 
flower. 

Five or six years ago I purchased 
packet of seed of the above and sowel 
it early in Spring. I raised about 4 
dozen plants. When warm weather cam 
I set them close to the house in rather 
clayey soil. I kept them well watered 
and they grew up to the eaves of the 
house (two stories) and were very lu 
uriant and seemed to delight in the hot 
sun on the south side of the house, but 
they never bloomed that year. I saved 
a plant to keep in the house, thinking 
perhaps it would bloom the following 
year, but it did not, and I have kepts 
plant over every year but have nev 
seen a flower. 

Last Winter (1924) I had potted ser 
eral. They lost all their leaves and 
mained dormant all Winter. In t 
Spring I set the pots on the south port 
and they grew out again. They are Vel) 
hardy out-of-doors, as they stay greé 
when most other plants are frosted. 
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Gladiolus Book Free 


Use this book in your field or garden next Sum- 
mer to decide whether your new purchases of 
bulbs are true to name or not. It contains Orig- 
inators’ Descriptions of 338 different varieties. 


LEGRON FLORAL COMPANY 
3842 Glendale Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


IRIS SPECIAL 


Our special collection of twelve, differ- 
ent named, choice, bearded Irises, catalog 
value $5.00 or over, sent postpaid; now, 
for $3.00. Colors: blue, lavender, purple, 
pink, rose, bronze, and yellow. Write for 
free catalog. 

CARL SALBACH, Originator and Grower 

304 Creston Road, Berkeley, California 














ps OF HARDY PLANTS 


SEE n hardy garden. Our list of hardy 


r ow } d 
Make you is the most complete issued in 


pose nal Ities not obtainable elsewhere. 

is me y ze ake, = Sauk assortment. 

Anna IRISES, PEONIES and other 

Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
— Write for List to — 

RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, - PAINESVILLE, Ohio 





20 NEWER IRIS $3.50 
All labeled, prepaid, worth many times more. 
Prompt refund if not delighted and surprised 
with shipment. You may select 10 varieties 
out of the 20 (send for list). Mostly new in- 
troductions and importations. The surplus of 
an Iris student and Fancier’s collection. 
POSITIVELY THE IRIS BARGAIN OF THE YEAR 
F. X. SCHREINER’S St. Paul, Minn. 
“Flower Acres” Route 1, Riverview Sta. 
(Member American Iris Society) 





A-E-WOHLERT America’s Finest Collection 
Specimen trees and young stock of Japan 
Roseflowering and Weeping Cherries 
Flowering Crab in very large assortment 
of kinds and sizes. Azaleas and 
Dwarf Boxwood. 

Complete catalogue on request. 
A. E. WOHLERT 
228 Montgomery Ave., Montgomery Co. 
Narberth, Pa. 


TheGARDEN 
NURSERIES 











— 


, 

GRANDMOTHER'S FFLOWER GARDENS 

PERENNIAL PLANTS OF QUALITY 
We grow the varieties that our Grandmother 
loved. Every Garden Lover has a corner she 
“ahes to plant with them. Our fal! catalogue 
vl be ready for you in August, in which we 
will offer many new varieties. Write for it. 


UAMEGON FLOWER GARDENS 
WasHBURN, Wis. 





“HOW TO GROW ROSES” 
By ROBERT PYLE, Secretary American Rose Society 
Best book for the amateur rose grower. 


Illustrated in color. Practical. Elimi- 
nates guess-work. Results more than 
pay cost. Only $2.00. Send today! 


CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 
STAR ROSE GROWERS 
West Grove, Pennsylvania 








Dept. 63 





ES 


HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWER PLANTS 
Bleeding Heart, Hollyhock, Delphinium, Colum- 
bine, Canterbury Bells, Foxglove, Gaillardia, 
Qriental and Iceland Poppy, Hardy Ageratum, 
Mallow, Viola, Tritoma, Sea Lavender, Sedum, 
Pyrethrum, Hardy Phlox, Evening Primrose, 
Lilies, Hardy Candytuft, Hardy Aster, Lobelia 
and 70 other perennials for summer and fall 
planting—all perfectly hardy living outdoors 
during winter. Strong field grown plants. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. 
HARRY B. SQUIRES” - 





Hampton Bays, N.Y. 





DAHLIA GROWING COMMERCIALLY 


The Bolles Dahlia Booklets are 50c each per 
subject: Cultivation; Fertilizers and Large 
Blooms; Storage; Insect Pests and Other 
Enemies; Dahlia Growing Commercially. Alu- 
minum Rustless Tags 2c each. Sample Free. 


CHARLTON BURGESS BOLLES 
Box 84, - - Springfield, Pa. 








Tulip Surplus 


Special mid-summer prices on sur- 
plus Cottage and Darwin Tulips. 
Reducing stock. 
RALPH W/.. SHREVE 

- Arkansa 


Farmington, - s 








IRISES OF PERSONALITY 
from a connoisseur collection of high quality 
chosen from best named varieties of recent in- 
troduction. Special limited introductory offer: 
$4.00 value in fine named sorts for $2.00; $6.00 
value for $3.00; $10.00 value for $5.00, etc. 
Cash with order. State preference as to colors 
and whether low priced or higher priced vari- 
eties desired. R. V. ASHLEY, 172 Grand Blvd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Member American Iris Society. 











TULIPS & HYACINTHS 


Guaranteed first class bulbs, from our own farm 
at Velsen, Holland. We have 150 varieties in 
our descriptive price list to choose from, which 
will be sent upon request. 


SCHOLTS & FEKKE 
1 CAVES PLACE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Over 50 choice varieties 
mostly one year plants at 
usual prices of divisions. 

Send for list. 
IRIS 10 finesorts, marked name or color 
for $1.00. Mother of Pearl $2.00. 
GEO. S. WOODRUFF 
INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 








Hardy Wild Flowers 


More than 100 uncommon varieties. 
Write for new descriptive list. 


W. A, BRIDWELL 
Forestburg, - - Texas 








GLADIOLUS 


Write for my GLADIOLUS GUIDE 
BOOK. I have received many comments 
like these: 

“This is easily the best catalog I have 
ever seen.” 7 

“Your system of classification and de- 
scription would be hard to improve upon.” 


ROSES 


My booklet “SUCCESS WITH ROSES” 
tells why roses fail and how you may 
succeed with them. 


J. W. CROW IRIS 

wood Ave., GLADIOLUS 
SIMCOE, HARDY LILIES 
Ontario OUTDOOR ROSES 
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DIENER 
Specialties 


DELPHINIUMS 
rooted in 38-inch pots, 9 

old. Resistant to mildew; 

Price $15 





Plants 
months 
wonderful shades of blue. 
Per hundred f.o.b. Kentfield. 


Statice Sinuata Seed 
Deep blue or mixed. Price $3.50 
per lb. prepaid. Send your orders to 
RICHARD DIENER CO., INC. 
Box 3003 Kentfield, Calif. 








AMERICAN 


GLADIOLUS 
SOCIETY 


To every one who will send us $2 for a new 
membership, we will give the choice of two 
bulbs of Paramount, Dr. F. E. Bennett or J. A. 
Carbone; or six bulbs each of Peach Rose and 
Virginia Hale. Fall delivery. Or a collection of 
five named Iris including Lent A. Williamson. 
The above offer is good for this month only. 

We have growing a splendid stock of the 
better varieties of Gladiolus. Our pricelist will 
quote very attractive prices on many varieties. 
We would be pleased to have your name on our 


““ GELSER BROS. 


DALTON, - N.Y. 








Now is the Time to Plant Iris 


JAPANESE IRIS 
Order by name or number 


No. 55 Schuchinkwa—Crimson purple large white 


veins. Three petals. 

No. 69 Waku-hoei—Pure white veined with 
purple. Six petals. 

No. 93 Hizakura—Light violet biue shading. 
Six petals. 

No. 100 Yoma-zakura—Reddish violet purple. 


Three petals. 


No. 105 Nagano—Rich violet purple shaded with 
blue. Six petals. 

No. 107 Tokyo—The finest pure white. Six 
petals 


Price 40c each or $3.50 per doz. The set of six 
varieties for $2.00. Post paid. 
GEORGE H. CHRISTIE 

—- Hardy Perennials —— 
Lock Box 426, ___BEVERLY, N. J. 





THANK YOU 


I wish to take this means in thanking my 
many friends and customers for their 
liberal patronage. May you all spend 
many happy moments with your glads. 


L. E. WEEKS 
Willamette Valley Oregon Grown Glads 
Route 8, Box 43 A, Salem, Uregon 











“Killed With Kindness” 


should be the epitaph for many a 
fine specimen Rhododendron, which | 
has perished through wrong kind of | 
care. Rhododendrons can be suc- | 
cessfully grown by using 


RHODO-GRO 
for Rhododendrons 


Laurels Azaleas 
Ornamental Pines and Spruces 


| Rhodo-Gro combines humus and | 
| plant food with just the right | 
| amount of acidity for these shrubs. 
| Turns failure into success. 

} 100 Ib. Bag, $5.00, Your Station | 


| Rhodo-Gro booklet will be sent free 


on request. 


| HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY | 


| Dept. 16 
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Winter I again have a small plant, it 
has grown to about six feet in height. 
The dark-green, glossy leaves are beau- 
tiful. 

I live on a farm, and every Winter 
I have a wonderful show of blooming 
Cyclamen, (in living rooms). I wish 
all THE FLOWER GROWER friends could 
see them. I keep plants six or seven 
years and they bloom splendidly every 
Winter. I have a variety of colors, 
fringed and plain, and different combina- 
tions of colors. At present I also have 
79 seedling Cyclamens planted in Sep- 
tember, all raised from one 100 seed 
packet. Also have a number of Primula 
Obconica in bloom. 

Have long been wanting to tell you 
how I enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER. I 
could not keep silent after reading John 
A. Wood’s request. 

I certainly would like to know when 
the Passiflora will bloom. 


Mrs. WM. MOELLERING, (Iowa) 


FLOWERS AND SHRUBS FOR SHADE 


For the benefit of K. M. B., of Texas, 
who, in the last October number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, asks for a list of flow- 
ers or shrubs for a shaded location, I 
offer the following information: 

A beautiful effect may be produced 
in a shady corner, such as an angle of 
the house, by the use of native Ferns, 
interspersed with Bloodroot, Dogtooth 
Violets and Lady’s Slippers. 

Violets and Lilies-of-the-Valley are at 
home in shady places and if the shade 
is not too dense K. M. B. can grow Can- 
terbury Bells, Platycodon, Agrostemma, 
Polemonium, Lemon Lilies, Monkshood, 
Liatris, Saxifrage and Senecio. 

Among the shrubs available for such 
places might be mentioned. Viburnum 
opulus, Mountain Laurel, Rhododendron, 
Azalea vaseyi, Spirea Van Houteii, 
Snowberry, Japanese Barberry, Ham- 
amelis, Tartarian Honeysuckle, Mahonia, 
Weigela, Hydrangea arborescens grandi- 
flora, Forsythia, Kerria, Oxydendrum 
and Clethra. The Azaleas, Clethra and 
Rhododendron are best planted in Spring, 
the others may be moved either Spring 
or Fall. 

The shade of the tree, which can doubt- 
less be lessened by thinning the branches, 
is less a problem than its roots, which 
rob shrubs and flowers of both food 
and moisture. 


W. J. PETTEE, (Michigan) 


ROSE SPECIES 


Answering your reader from Ohio who 
asks for a complete list of natural Rose 
species. 

I believe the Arnold Arboretum has 
the best collection of Rose species on 
this continent and undoubtedly your in- 
quirer, by writing to the Arnold Arbo- 
retum, Jamaica Plain, Mass., can get the 
list he desires. 

The Harvard Botanical Garden is 
making a collection of the older forms 
and modern hybrids and their list in this 


respect is large. 
T. V. B., (Mass.) 


RUST ON SNAPDRAGON 


Regarding an inquiry on preventing 
rust on Snapdragons, that was answered 
in the February issue, let me add a few 
words: 

From my personal experience, and 


from reading;—from the time the plants 
are set out in the yard or nursery, they 
should be sprayed at regular intervals 
with Nico-dust, applied with a Nico- 
dust sprayer or similar device, up to the 
time the blooms begin to show, and no 
longer as the dust would ruin the flowers. 
Sprinkling with water seems to induce 
the rust to appear so, if possible, 
NEVER sprinkle. Irrigate or water so 
as to keep the water off from the plants, 
but keep it to the roots. Water at regu- 
lar intervals and do so _ thoroughly. 
Fertilize judiciously and keep plants in 
a growing, healthy condition at all times. 


RONALD A. BorING, (Calif.) 


PANSIES FROM SEED 


Replying to G. P. S., of Vermont, con- 
cerning Pansies: 

The writer prefers latter August sown 
seed. Small plants are pricked off in 
cold-frame six inches each way and stay 
there until blooming. A light mulch is 


beneficial after they are frozen | 
Use straw with no manure, ¥ 
sash if you have them after Wints | 
in, although sash is not absolutely ng 
sary for zero to ten below if has, 
off properly. You would probably — 
earlier in your latitude. , 


F. W. MELick, (Ing) # 


USE OF POULTRY MANURE 


Answer to H. M. V., April isgye: 

I have often used poultry manure g 
flowers, and think the best way ig 
place in an exposed place some tima 
fore you are ready to use it, water ) 
and soon as it dries out, turn fren 
with a fork, mixing with it gq » 
amount of dirt. It should be tho 
rotted before placing around flowers 
you should keep it from touchip 
plants when applying. Have fous 
good fertilizer, but it is very heatiy 
used fresh. % 
Mrs. B. F. Ring, (In 





Indexes for THE FLOWER GROWER 


We can supply indexes for THE 
FLOWER GROWER for any year,—1918 
to and including 1925, for 10c. each. 
Save your issues for 1926; secure the 
index at the end of the year; and see 
— a valuable reference work you 

ave. 





Surplus Issues for Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; 
mostly of the years 1923, 1924 and 1925. 
Twenty-four (24) all different, (no selection 
can be allowed,) postpaid $2.00. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,— 
only odds and ends of surplus. 


MADISON COOPER, Calcium, N. Y. 





Bailey’s Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture 


The new three volume edition at half 
the price of the old six volume edition, 
but containing all of the matter in the 
original, can now be had at $20.00 in the 
U. S. and $25.00 in Canada. (The orig- 
inal price was $40 in the U. S. and $50 
in Canada.) 

At this price no student of horticul- 
ture can afford to be without this most 
valuable reference work. It contains in 
compact form a thorough presentation of 
the kinds, characteristics and methods 
of cultivation of the species of plants 
grown in North America for garden pur- 
poses, not only in flowers, but in fruits 
and vegetables. 

Bailey’s Cyclopedia meets every need 
of the commercial and professional horti- 
culturist, and is at the same time admir- 
ably adapted to the most exacting re- 
quirements of the amateur. 


8600 pages—thousands of illustra- 
tions. Gives 20,000 species and 40,000 
plant names. 


Send orders to 


THE FLOWER GROWER, 


$20 in the U. S. Calcium, N.Y. 
$25 in Canada. 


HOODACRES 
DELPHINIUY 


Now Moved to my new 7% acre display 
on the famous COLUMBIA RIVER HIGH 
five miles out from Portland. : 
CHAS. F. BARBER 
Troutdale, Oregon (Note New Mail 











ROPICAL FISE 
FANCY GOLDFISE 
Aquariums and Supplies 

CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


BELDT’S AQUARIUM 
2141 CRESCENT AVE., Pine Lawa Station, ST. LOUB, 











% FINE IRIS SPECIAL # 


One rhizome each of the following: 
Magnifica, Prospero, Moliere, Seminole, 
each labeled, sent prepaid for $8.50—July 
August delivery—Asia is considered by 


to le the finest Iris in existence. Supply 
ited. 
F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower 


2754 - 45th Ave. S. W - Seattle, 








SURPLUS IRIS 


My second annual offer to sell at reduced 
the very best Iris. Space is limited in my 
den and the surplus must go. A splendid} 
portunity for dealers to fill their lists. ; 
cludes such varieties as Ambassadeur, 
Chief, Juaniata, Leverrier, Neptune, Dream, 
ete. LORENZ G. SCHUMM 

302 C Street LaPorte, f 


THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS q 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 














OFFER CHEAP VARIETIES 


Collection 1, $1.25 Collection 2, $1 5 
2 Mrs. H. Darwin 2 Mrs. Alan Gray § 
2 Caprice 1 Alcazar 3 
2 Prosper Laugier 2 Mad. Chereau 

1 Empire 2 Loreley 


2 Princess Victoria 2 Dr. Bernice 
Louise 











